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by Alice Bonner 


William Wendt’s 
Study of 


F: nearly 20 years, the Rev. William A. Wendt, BA 
’48, was at the center of the struggle for racial and so- 
cial justice in Washington, D.C. There have been few ef- 
forts toward racial or social justice that he did not touch. 
Stretching his ministry as rector of St. Stephen and the In- 
carnation Episcopal Church in northwest Washington, he 
tackled problems of housing, home rule, equality for 
women and other causes, winning many admirers and 
more than a few critics along the way. 

Then, in 1978, the activist priest switched his attention 
to seeking a better way of dying. Wendt says he had be- 
come “‘increasingly concerned and confused as to why 
People couldn’t be relating death more to life, love of life, 
and giving—everything the church proclaimed.” 

After taking a one-year sabbatical from St. Stephen’s 
to study death and dying, he never went back. He went on 
to co-found the St. Francis Burial and Counseling Soci- 
ety, later renamed the St. Francis Center at 1768 Church 
St., NW. The center comforts and counsels the dying and 
their survivors. 

‘Death is really the stimulus for a better way of living,” 
he maintains. ‘‘Knowing we are going to die enables us to 
have a real concern for the way we live our lives and the 
Way we are responsible for our lives. And the more know- 
ledge we have of death and dying the more we can keep 
Ourselves healthy, happy, lovely.” 

From studying death he has gained an education on 
life, he says, and developed a philosophy on how best to 
live it: I’ve learned to travel light...a lot of material things 
are not necessary...1 take short views of the future. Al- 
though I trust in the future to some degree, I think our 
daily lives are very important based on making every day 
count...Every day I have surprises in my life.” 

“Pm still an impatient Christian,’ Wendt says in his 
Tumbling voice. His guiding principle is that “‘it’s easier to 
Seek forgiveness than permission” to act first, ‘‘and then 
if you’ve made the wrong move you can seek forgiveness. 

“That’s called risking it. Take a few risks,” says 


Wendt, whose boldest risk may have been his defiance of 
the Episcopal Church in 1975 by allowing a woman or- 
dained in violation of church rules to serve communion 
at St. Stephen’s. Although the church approved women 
priests just two years later, Wendt’s disobedience led to 
an unprecedented church trial, his conviction and pun- 
ishment: a formal reprimand by then-Bishop William 
Creighton of the Washington Diocese. 

His conviction for allowing a woman to officiate ‘‘real- 
ly doesn’t hang over me,” he says, but he still hopes the 
stigma will be lifted, and his lawyers are working to have 
the conviction withdrawn. 

Under his leadership, St. Stephen’s changed from a 
staid and well-to-do parish in the Episcopalian tradition 
to a cauldron of social welfare activity. It also became 
a magnet for the alienated, the disadvantaged and the 
downtrodden: welfare victims, feminists, black power 
advocates, gays and alcoholics. Wendt seldom had unan- 
imous support, but he was not deterred. 

For all his collisions with conventionality in years of 
head-on confrontations, Wendt still wears in his jowly 
features a youthful expectancy, and optimism alongside 
the worldliness of a politician. With the fitness of a dedi- 
cated tennis player, dressed casually in denims or a plaid 
sport coat, gray curls tumbling over his forehead, he de- 
fies the image of somber priestliness. 

“He is Everyman,” says Daniel Leviton, a University 
of Maryland health education professor who works with 
Wendt in his death-and-dying programs. ‘‘He is genuinely 
revered in the Washington area, and rightly so.”’ 

Wendt’s courage to challenge the officialdom with 
good cause was seeded in his upbringing, as the oldest of 
four children of a traveling salesman in flat, corn-growing 
country amidst ‘‘a lot of openness” and room to “‘get in 
tune with the land, the sky.” 

He was influenced mainly by his mother, who ‘‘had a 
lot of worldly wisdom and...allowed us to take a few risks 
and spread our wings,” Wendt says. 
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Taught Him 
More About 


He recalled that when he was 8 years old, his mother 
disobeyed church rules during Christmas Eve services in 
the Episcopal church of his native Mitchell, S.D., and 
gave him communion even though he had not been con- 
firmed. 

“She came back from the communion rail with a little 
piece of communion bread and fed me,’’ Wendt recounts. 
“I certainly realized that she was doing something that 
wasn’t necessarily part...of the rules and regulations, but 
it was a loving act. I think that was one of the turning 
points in my life.” It was also the first lesson that “‘within 
the structure of the church loving things could happen 
outside of the rules and regulations.” 

Wendt charged personally into the nationwide upheav- 
al of the times. He was arrested in Jackson, Miss., in 1961 
for defying segregation rules in the bus station during a 
southern ‘‘prayer pilgrimage” and again in 1969 for hold- 
ing mass for Vietnam War dead at the Pentagon. 

He held a mass in front of the District Building for slain 
Black Panthers, protested bus fare increases that would 
hurt the poor, fought for the first burial of a black person 
in Washington’s Rock Creek Church cemetery and con- 
ducted a long-running duel with the United Planning Or- 
ganization over battle plans in the war on poverty. 

When St. Stephen’s under Wendt’s rectorship gave for- 
mer black power advocate H. Rap Brown a platform to 
espouse his ‘‘shoot and loot” solution to racial injustice 
in 1967, some parishioners and others were outraged. 
Wendt defended the action, saying that ‘‘if the church 
doesn’t involve itself in giving voice to the frustrations in 
the ghetto they will seek more violent channels.”’ 

A year later, riots and other events made prophecy of 
Wendt’s warnings. 

He calls himself ‘‘a political animal, because we’re all 
political animals,” who was once elected at-large as a 
member of the District’s Democratic State Committee, 
but rejected suggestions that he run for City Council, 
‘“‘and I’m not sorry that I didn’t.” Continued on page 10 
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Student-Nominated Alumnus 


Among Two Newest Trustees 


Gregory Huber 


Two alumni, Gregory W. Huber, BBA ’81, and 
Howard P. Hoffman, BA ’50, were elected to 
the GW Board of Trustees in May to serve three- 
year terms as alumni trustees. 

Huber is the first student-nominated alumni 
trustee, selected from among alumni submitted 
by the GW Student Association to the General 
Alumni Association. The procedure, which is in 
effect for a three-year experimental period, in- 
creases the number of trustees chosen by the 
alumni from two to three (see GWTimes, 
Oct/Nov ’81). 

Active in the GW Student Association during 
his years at GW, Huber served as vice president 
for financial affairs during 1980 and 1981. He 
was a member of the University Budget Commit- 
tee, a member of the Joint Committee of Faculty 
and Students, and director of the Student Advo- 
cate Service. In 1981 he received the Outstanding 
Service Award from the Association of Student 
Governments. Since graduation, he has been 
associated with Alexander Grant & Co. as staff 
accountant in the Washington office. 

Hoffman is director and vice chairman of 


Howard Hoffman 


Security Pacific Financial Services Inc. and 
director and managing director of Security 
Pacific Financial Services International Ltd. 
In 1963 he founded Howard P. Hoffman Asso- 
ciates Inc., a consulting firm providing real 
estate asset management services to over 250 
major corporations and financial institutions, 
and directed the firm in assisting clients in site 
location and acquisition, land planning and de- 
velopment, facility disposition, rezoning negoti- 
ations, leasing and other real estate transactions. 
In 1977 the firm became a subsidiary of Lehman 
Brothers Kuhn Loeb Inc., the New York-based 
investment banking firm. 

A founder of the Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine and a member of its board of over- 
seers, Hoffman attended GW on a basketball 
scholarship. 

In addition, Hazel S. Hanback, BA ’40, was 
reelected as an alumni trustee and Lyn Hender- 
son Clark, who served two terms as an alumni 
trustee and was therefore ineligible for reelec- 
tion in that category, was elected to a three-year 
term as a charter trustee. 


Eight Receive GW Awards 
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Four students, two professors and two staff 
members received George Washington Awards 
during spring commencements. The awards, es- 
tablished in 1976 to recognize outstanding con- 
tributions to the university by students, faculty 
and staff were presented to: 

—Douglas S. Atwell, GW Student Associa- 
tion (GWSA) president and Columbian College 
senior, for improving the quality of campus life 
through his work in GWSA, the Joint Commit- 
tee of Faculty and Students, the Racial Task 
Force, and the Marvin Center Governing Board; 

—Brent I. Baer, School of Government and 
Business Administration senior, for strength- 
ening GW’s ties within the academic commun- 
ity—both here and abroad—and for encour- 
aging, by example, student extracurricular 
activity; 

—Kathleen Vershinski, Columbian College 
senior, for improving the sense of community at 
GW, especially in the area of student housing. 
She was president of the Residence Hall Associa- 
tion and for two years chaired Martha’s Mara- 
thon of Birthday Bargains, an annual auction 
that raises money for housing scholarships; 

—Robert R. Williams, School of Public and 
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International Affairs senior, for significantly 
improving conditions and services for students 
with disabilities, for participating in the 
mainstream of student leadership as a GWSA 
vice president, and for being, through his ac- 
tions, a role model for other disabled students; 

—Salvatore F. Divita, professor of business 
administration, for more than 10 years of per- 
ceiving university needs and then striving for 
improvements and new solutions; 

—Roy B. Eastin, BA ’43, MA ’45, professor 
of business administration, for his inspirational 
approach toward learning in the classroom and 
for his warmth and concern for students outside 
class; 

—Boris Bell, director of the Cloyd H. Marvin 
Center since 1969, for his involvement in and 
contributions toward university and student life 
and for his work in establishing the fall opening 
convocation; and 

—Roberta L. Marowitz, resident director of 
James Madison Hall, for her academic, admin- 
istrative and extracurricular contributions 
toward promoting understanding between stu- 
dents, faculty and the administration. 
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Remembering, Honoring 


The Late Joe Danzansky 


GW’s National Law Center building fund has 
received memorial gifts of $100,000 from the 
Joseph B. Danzansky Commemoration Com- 
mittee and the Danzansky family to name a new 
amphitheater-classroom as a memorial to the 
late Joseph B. Danzansky, BA °35, JD °36, 
Washington-area business and civic leader and 
lifelong supporter of GW, who died in 1979. 

The gifts come to the National Law Center 
during the campaign to raise funds for the $16.7 
million expansion of the Jacob Burns Law 
Library, the complete renovation of Stockton 
Hall, and the new construction of a classroom 
building and moot courtroom. 

“The Joseph B. Danzansky Amphitheater- 
Classroom, made possible by the Danzansky 
family and friends, will be a living memorial to 
his vitality and spirit,” said Dean Jerome A. 
Barron, LLM ’60, at the May 6 memorial lunch- 
eon. 

As president and later as chairman of the 
board of Giant Food Inc., Danzansky presided 
over the company’s pioneering consumer inno- 
vations and community outreach programs. He 
served an unprecedented two terms as president 
of the Metropolitan Washington Board of Trade 
and two terms as general campaign chairman of 
the United Way of the National Capital Area. 

He came to public prominence for his role in 
caring for victims of the 1968 riots in Wash- 
ington and, during the decade following, played 
a critical role in efforts to knit the community 
back together. 
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l b 4 
Stephen I. Danzansky, JD ’64, spoke for the 
Danzansky family at the May 6 luncheon 
honoring his late father. At left is Mrs. Joseph 
Danzansky; at right, GW President Lloyd H. 
Elliott. 


Danzansky received the GW Alumni Achieve- 
ment Award in 1969, and three years later he 
became a member of the GW Board of Trustees, 
serving until the time of his death. 

He became chairman of the board of the Na- 
tional Bank of Washington in 1978 and held this 
post until 1979. He had been a member of that 
board since 1969. Danzansky is especially re- 
membered for his efforts to bring baseball back 
to Washington. 


Annual Fund Addendum 


Names of several people who contributed to 
the 1980-81 Annual Fund did not appear in 
September’s GWTimes. Under applicable 
categories, they are: 


Luther Rice Society 


Stanley Baer 

Carol R. Brosnan 

LTC Hortense M. Boutell 

Evelyn D. Boyer 

Ruth H. Calkins 

Howard Kahn 

Capt. S. N. Ferris Luboshez, Esq. 
Wallace L. Preston, Esq. 

Edward G. Southwick, M.D. 


Columbian College, Class of '41 


Kimball R. Bobbitt, Jr. 
Morris V. Boley 
Richard W. Bowman 
Ira V. Brown 

Elsie M. Carper 
William B. Covey 
Evelyn L. Cowgill 
Robert Stanley Cramer 


Courtland H. Davis, Jr. 
John H. Davis 

Grail G. Dawson 
Walter R. Edwards 
Byron A. Falk 

A. Warren Farmer 
B. Ralph Fisher 
Jane Franklin 
Norma H. Heilman 
William R. Innes 
Toby Jaffe 

Violet |. Lake 
Raymond E. Lang 
Mrs. Charlson Mehl 
Harold R. Mullin 
Frances P. O'Neal 
Mary M. Oliry 

Sue Burnett Panzer 


SEHD, Class of '’58 
Velsie H. Snyder 

SGBA, Class of '75 
Norma L. W. Collick 
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Getting and Giving: 
Carol Brosnan’s Story 


Two months after graduating from GW in 1981 
with a bachelor’s degree in history, Carol R. 
Brosnan made a planned gift of life insurance 
Naming the university as primary beneficiary. 
The gift, which could be worth approximately 
$75,000 when it matures, is the result of what the 
50-year-old Brosnan calls the ‘first-rate educa- 
tion” she received at GW in history and Russian 
language and literature. 

An award-winning pianist who studied under 
a pupil of the late Russian Josef Lhevinne, con- 
Sidered one of the great Chopin pianists of the 
century, Brosnan came to GW in 1957 because, 
in addition to her love of music, she also was 
“fascinated with science and Russian culture, 
language and literature.’’ She entered the univer- 
Sity part-time as an undergraduate pre-med /his- 
tory major while working full-time at the Na- 
tional Science Foundation (NSF) helping to 
compile bibliographies on Russian and Eastern 
European scientific publications for the Foreign 
Science Information Program. 

While taking evening courses at GW in 1958, 
She met and became friends with Professor of 
Russian Helen B. Yakobson and her husband 
Sergius, a renowned historian in international 
affairs. In 1952 Professor Yakobson founded 
GW’s Russian department, which evolved into 
the Department of Slavic Languages and Litera- 
tures. Her husband, who died in 1979, was chief 
of both the Slavic/Eastern European and the 
Foreign Affairs Divisions of the Library of Con- 
gress. 

“They were like parents to me,” Brosnan re- 
lates, “and definitely mentors. I was an enthu- 
siastic student who asked lots of questions dur- 
Ing and outside class, and I know that they, 
especially Professor Yakobson, liked that. They 
Provided me with all sorts of valuable personal 
insights into Russian language, culture and 
literature, which I very much appreciated.” 

Enthusiastic about her coursework, which in- 
Cluded several Yakobson-taught classes, Bros- 
Nan studied hard. After earning 90 credits at GW 
as a part-time student, her studies and plans were 
halted by a severe back injury she suffered at 
NSF in 1960. Forced to wear a back brace and 
endure much pain for the better part of 10 years, 
Brosnan reassessed her career plans. Those plans 
included reducing her piano studies and discon- 
tinuing pre-med coursework to fully concentrate 
on history, particularly Russian and Eastern Eu- 
ropean history. During this difficult time in her 
life, she says the Yakobsons provided her with 

‘lots of comfort, support and encouragement— 
More than I could have imagined possible.” 
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This is the fifth in a series on 
people who have made planned gifts to 
George Washington University. 


Carol Brosnan works on grant requests at the 
National Endowment for the Arts. 


Although health insurance took care of most 
of her medical bills, she used ‘‘practically all 
of my savings because for one year I couldn’t 
work full-time.” When she got better, she con- 
centrated solely on work. In 1972 Brosnan ap- 
plied for and got a job at the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts where she currently works as 
an assistant to the grants officer. 

But it wasn’t until 1975, almost 15 years after 
she suffered a ruptured disk and arthritis of the 
spine, that she became a part-time student again. 
She spent summer 1975 at England’s University 
of Oxford studying art and architecture. 

That semester gave her the impetus to resume 
her GW studies part-time in 1977. With ‘‘tre- 
mendous support” from the Yakobsons and 
the GW history department, particularly from 
Professors Charles Herber, Lois Schwoerer, 
Gregory Guroff, Charles F. Elliot, Richard C. 
Thornton, William R. Johnson, Muriel Atkin, 
Robert Kenny, Peter Hill and Vladimir Petrov, 
Brosnan received her history degree in 1981. 

She is currently pursuing a master’s degree in 
the Department of History and upon graduation 
plans to translate Russian scientific materials 
into English and to teach. ‘“Great teaching,” she 
observes, ‘‘is an essential ingredient in continu- 
ing the civility of mankind.” 

Wanting to make sure future GW students 
benefit from the kind of instruction she received, 
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Brosnan has designated that upon her demise the 
Federal Employees Group Life Insurance Pro- 
gram provide the university 70 percent of her 
policy’s proceeds. Fifty percent of that amount 
will go to the Yakobson Memorial Fund in Rus- 
sian Studies to eventually provide for a pro- 
fessorship named in honor of both Helen and 
Sergius Yakobson. 

Since the history department faculty has 
played an important role in her intellectual 
development, Brosnan has bequeathed 20 per- 
cent of her policy’s proceeds to support that 
department’s goals. 

In addition to helping the university, her 
policy also contains provisions that will benefit 
the Tolstoy Foundation and her own estate. 

The advantages of making a gift of life insur- 
ance to the university are many. The gift is cer- 
tain, not open to contest nor subject to probate 
costs. The proceeds are payable immediately at 
death in cash, with the beneficiary or benefici- 
aries receiving a// the proceeds. 

Since life insurance is given in small, regular 
amounts (annual, semi-annual, or monthly pre- 
mium payments), the donor builds values for the 
charity over a long period of time. This conven- 
ience has made it easier for Brosnan, who lives 
on a fixed income, to provide her alma mater 
with a larger-than-average gift. 

A gift of life insurance is a personal, living do- 
nation. The donor can be more generous by giv- 
ing life insurance because the proceeds are paid 
directly to the charity, thereby saving estate 
settlement costs. And since a life insurance pol- 
icy is not a matter of public record, it is not sub- 
ject to the publicity that sometimes accompanies 
estate settlements. 

In addition, one’s estate is not diminished be- 
cause life insurance, by its very nature, creates 
what amounts to an additional, separate estate. 
Few heirs take exception or contest insurance 
bequests. 

A life insurance gift is convenient. Numerous 
alumni and friends may already have on hand 
policies that have fulfilled their original pur- 
poses and could now be considered for chari- 
table purposes. Changing the beneficiary and 
ownership on a policy is a relatively simple pro- 
cess. And by naming GW as policy owner and 
beneficiary, the donor can take an income tax 
charitable contribution deduction on the in- 
surance premiums paid each year. 

If flexibility is desired, as it was in Brosnan’s 
case, a gift of life insurance can be accomplished 
in many different ways to fit the donor’s exact 
giving desires and financial capabilities. 

For more information on the planned giving 
opportunities available through George Wash- 
ington University, write or call the Director 
of Planned Giving, Development Office, GWU, 
Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 676-6414. 
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“What a way to be welcomed!” exclaimed 

a new School of Government and Business 
student who transferred from Penn State. That 
sentiment was voiced many times over by 
SGBA freshmen and transfers at an 
orientation/ welcome party hosted by 
Executive-in-Resident Esther C. Lawton, 

MA ’42, on her Watergate apartment terrace 
in September. The event provided a congenial 
social environment in which new students 


could meet and talk with SGBA deans, faculty 
and staff about programs, courses and careers, 
and receive information on student and alumni 
organizations. At left, Paul B. Malone III, MS 
”%59, DBA ’73, professor of business admini- 
stration and assistant dean for undergraduate 
programs, thanks Lawton for her hospitality. 
At right, students sign up to join a marketing 
association. 
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Farewell Bob Faris 


Robert K. Faris, BSP ’39, GW’s first basketball 
all-America, ended a GW sports legacy that 
began in 1935 when he retired Sept. 15 after 27 
years as men’s athletic director. 

Faris, who turned 65 in October, said that the 
resurgence of the men’s basketball program 
under second-year coach Gerry Gimelstob, who 
recently completed one of GW’s best recruiting 
seasons in memory, made his decision to retire 
that much easier. ‘‘I feel I have the athletic pro- 
gram where I want it to be and decided it’s time 
for me to go and enjoy life. I would not have left 
if I thought the basketball team had not turned 
the corner,” he said. 

In recognition of Faris’ contributions and 
long service to GW, a testimonial-retirement 
dinner was held for him and his wife Nadine 
Nov. 3 at the Washington Marriott Hotel. 

Faris came to GW in 1935 from his native 
Nebraska. His impact on GW sports came 
quickly. While he lettered in football and ten- 
nis, he gained national notoriety in basketball. 
Playing alongside an aggressive, cagey junior 
transfer named Arnold ‘‘Red’’ Auerbach, 
BSP ’40, MAE ’41, who would later become the 
greatest coach in professional basketball history, 
Faris led the Colonials to a 42-16 record in his 
three years of varsity competition and was 
named the school’s first basketball all-America. 
He became a member of GW’s Hall of Fame in 
1975. 

After graduation, Faris coached football at 
the University of Nebraska, returning to GW in 
1955 as men’s athletic director. 

“There have been peaks and valleys over the 
years,” he recounted. One of the highlights was 
the football team’s 13-0 win over Texas Western 
in the 1957 Sun Bowl. However, due to lack of 
support from faculty, students and alumni, the 
football program was dropped in 1966. 

The basketball team made the NCAA tourna- 
ment only once during his tenure. In 1960-61, 
the 6-16 Colonials surprised everyone by win- 
ning the Southern Conference tournament, but 
then lost in the NCAA tournament opening 
round to Princeton. 

Faris has ‘‘always been very proud” that GW 
was the first Southern Conference school to 
allow blacks to play on its athletic teams. That 
insight proved invaluable—GW won 19 South- 
ern Conference sports championships during his 
tenure. 

He considers his major achievement to be the 
construction of the Charles E. Smith Center for 
Physical Education and Athletics, one of the 
best urban athletic facilities in the Washington 
area. 

Although one of his ‘“‘biggest disappoint- 
ments” has been the basketball team’s inability 
to make and play well in post-season tourna- 
ments, he believes that trend will change with 
Gimelstob as coach. ‘‘The next two or three to 
four years,” he said, ‘‘look extremely bright.” 

“Tve done everything I can do,” he added. 
“It’s time for the younger people to take over.” 

A nationwide search is underway to find 
Faris’ successor. In the meantime, W. R. 
“Chip” Zimmer, assistant men’s athletic direc- 
tor since February, is serving as acting director. 
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New Professorships Being Established 
To Honor Three GW Faculty Members 


Three endowed professorships are being 
established at George Washington University in 
honor of longtime GW faculty members—Dr. 
Walter A. Bloedorn, who died in 1978, Elmer 
Louis Kayser, and Dr. Seymour Alpert—by 
their friends and families. The Kayser chair will 
be based in Columbian College’s Department of 
History while the Bloedorn and Alpert chairs 
will be in the School of Medicine’s Office of the 
Dean and the Department of Anesthesiology, 
respectively. 

The Walter A. Bloedorn Foundation has in- 
formed the university through its chairman of 
the board, Mrs. Walter A. Bloedorn, and its 
president, F. Elwood Davis, LLB ’43, that a pro- 
fessorship is being created in Dr. Bloedorn’s 
memory. Bloedorn, BA ’15, MA ’16, DSc ’48, a 
professor of medicine, served as dean of the 
medical school and for 25 years as the university 
hospital’s medical director, until he retired in 
1957. A graduate of Creighton University’s med- 
ical school, his leadership left a major impact 
on the development of the GW Medical Center. 
Funding for this professorship is expected to be 
completed by 1986. 


Walter Bloedorn (1886-1978) Elmer Kayser 


A professorship in history is being established 
to honor Elmer Louis Kayser, BAE ’17, MAE 
"18, LLD °48, student, teacher and administra- 
tor whose association with the university began 
in 1914 and continues to the present. Professor 
emeritus of European history and dean emeritus 
of the Division of University Students, Kayser 
now serves as university historian. He is the 
author of Bricks Without Straw (1970) and A 
Medical Center (1973), histories of the univer- 
sity and the medical center, respectively. GW 
Trustee Thaddeus A. Lindner, BA ’51, has con- 
tributed $50,000 toward the $500,000 total, the 
rest to come from friends and former students. 

Friends and associates of Dr. Seymour Alpert, 
professor of anesthesiology and GW vice pres- 
ident for development, have initiated a pro- 
fessorship in the Department of Anesthesiology 
in his honor. Dr. Alpert, who received a BA in 
1939 from Columbia University and an MD in 
1943 from the State University of New York, has 
been a member of the medical staff since 1948 
and a GW vice president since 1969. More than 
$385,000 has been raised for the chair. Comple- 
tion of funding is expected within the next year. 


Seymour Alpert 


Lights, Camera, Action! 


FCC Gives Go-Ahead to GWTV 


The Federal Communications Commission has 
granted George Washington University a license 
to broadcast instructional television. 

Set to start broadcasting in the 1982-83 
academic year, the TV facility, which will be 
housed in GW’s new Academic Center, will in- 
clude two studio classrooms, a control room for 
each classroom, a master control room, two 
editing stations and an administrative office. 
Classes will be broadcast through a set of fre- 
quencies known as Instructional Television 
Fixed Service. 

“This new facility,” GW President Lloyd H. 
Elliott said, ‘‘represents a major step in our 
efforts to extend educational opportunities off 
campus using on-campus faculty. Additionally, 
it will provide the opportunity to create original 
educational materials for student and commu- 
nity use.” 

According to William F. E. Long, dean of the 
Division of Continuing Education and Summer 
Sessions, which administers the station and its 
classes, the university will soon begin construc- 
tion and purchase equipment for the facility. 
Studio construction costs and initial equipment 
acquisitions will run approximately $950,000. 
That amount, plus an annual operating budget 
of $300,000, represents a $1.25 million invest- 
ment in the program. Long believes the ‘‘break- 
even” point for the station will be within two to 
three years. 

“This station, with all of its stated and anti- 
cipated capabilities, will revolutionize GW,” 
Long said. ‘‘The audience we’ll be able to reach 
will expand not only in terms of the local area, 
but also nationally and internationally. This 
means,” he continued, ‘‘that the amount of 
credit this institution offers will increase sub- 
stantially, as will our non-traditional, non- 
credit activities.” 

The classes originating at GW will be broad- 
cast through a closed circuit system. While 
broadcasting will at first be confined to the 
Metropolitan Washington area, Long said the 
station will eventually transmit by satellite, 


“thus enabling GW to reach students over a 
wide geographic area in their homes and indi- 
vidual professionals in their offices.” 

Because GWTV is an instructional facility, 
Long stressed that everything relating to the sta- 
tion will be under faculty control. ‘‘This is going 
to be a faculty facility. Professors will control it, 
use it, and set its policies.” 

Each school in the university has a represen- 
tative on the recently formed Instructional 
Television Policy Committee. The 14-member 
panel, which is headed by Dean Long, will make 
recommendations on tuition for instructional 
TV classes as well as deal with the question of 
residual rights of the professors and instructors 
being filmed. 

Initial use of the station will be confined to 
graduate and certificate program courses which 
have significant off-campus registrations. Long 
pointed out that the facility will be especially 
helpful in off-campus locations where there is a 
shortage of expert faculty. ‘‘Our facility will help 
alleviate that problem, thus ensuring the best 
possible instruction anytime, anywhere.” 

Classes, he said, will be taught interactively, 
enabling students watching the live broadcast to 
ask questions. The system will work one-way 
video, two-way audio. 

Lee Hunter, former director of Gallaudet Col- 
lege’s TV department, has been named director 
of the GW station. Director of engineering for 
both WJLA-TV and WMAL-AM and FM radio 
for 26 years, Hunter was instrumental in design- 
ing and building television studios at Gallaudet 
and the National Institutes of Health. The sta- 
tion’s assistant director is Deborah Vaill, former 
assistant director of GW’s Center for Telecom- 
munications Studies, who plans and coordinates 
faculty usage. Dr. Frank J. Kavanaugh, Airlie 
Division director of the GW Department of 
Medical and Public Affairs, has been named ex- 
ecutive producer. Kavanaugh was the executive 
producer of the WJLA-TV special, ‘‘The Saving 
of the President,’’ which later was broadcast na- 
tionally on ABC-TV’s “20/20” news magazine. 


Mail Call 


“*Media Stars” Now 

Editor: Thanks for the advance copy of the 
May/June GWTimes. The piece on us looks ter- 
rific! We were really thrilled to see it...our 
parents are thrilled beyond belief...they think 
that we are media stars now. 

The rest of the GWTimes looks great, too. 
You’ve really done alot with content and for- 
mat. On the whole, the publication is more 
alumni- and student-oriented—and much more 
interesting. 

Janet H. Axelrod, BA ’78 

Lawrence S. Axelrod, BA ’78 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Day at the Track 
Editor: Thank you so much for sending me 
copies of GWTimes (May/June). The article 
you wrote about our day at the track was really 
nice and I do appreciate it very much. I am 
hoping lots of people will read about the good 
time we had and then the next time they won’t 
want to miss the occasion—whatever it may be. 
It was really fun meeting you and several of 
the other folks at GW during the Reunion Week- 
end in April. I feel that I have gained some 
marvelous friendships. All the dinners, lunch- 
eons, etc., were so well organized, well-attended 
and so much fun in general. Thanks again. 
Ann J. Avery, BS ’52 
Director, GW Suncoast Alumni Chapter 
Tampa, Fla. 


“Thrilling” Day 

Editor: Thank you for your thoughtful note and 
the GWTimes (May/June). The article about 
my being conferred with an honorary GW de- 
gree is a great memento of a thrilling and excit- 
ing day that I will always remember. 

It was a real pleasure to speak at your com- 
mencement exercises and I was delighted that my 
family and friends were invited to share this 
wonderful honor with me. 

J. Willard Marriott Jr., DPS ’82 

President 

Marriott Corporation 


A “Jewel” 
Editor: I am a graduate student in economics. I 
really enjoyed reading the July/August issue of 
GWTimes, which gave me a lot of invaluable 
facts about GW and pride in my future alma 
mater. 

I want to make sure that this issue be dis- 


GWTimes welcomes letters to the editor on sub- 
Jects of interest to readers of this publication 
with emphasis on views and discussion of ideas. 
All points of view are welcome, but for reasons 


And the Winner Is... 
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GWTimes was again named one of the top 10 
university/alumni tabloids in the country in the 
annual competition sponsored by the Council 
for the Advancement and Support of Education 
(CASE). The publication also was honored by 
the National School Public Relations Associa- 
tion and the Art Directors Club of Metropolitan 
Washington. 

In the tabloid publishing category cospon- 
sored by CASE and the Chronicle of Higher 
Education, GWTimes received an Exceptional 
Achievement Award recognizing excellence in 
overall content, writing, editing, photography, 
design, professional quality, resource utilization 
and effectiveness. Among the issues singled out 
was the July/Aug 1981 special report, “12 Days 
at GW Hospital,” which recounted President 
Reagan’s stay at GW last year. The judges also 
cited significant improvements in the publica- 


tributed to all students who are coming back to 
the campus after summer vacation. As you, 
know, a jewel is a mere stone in mud if it is not. 
found. Congratulations on your fresh idea. | 
Kyung Tae Lee 
Arlington, Va. 


We had the same idea and distributed copies of 
that issue on campus in September.—Editor 


Captured the Spirit of Columbian Women 
Editor: The article about Columbian Women 
(GWTimes, Mar/Apr), written by Diane Rush, 
is excellent. I thought Diane showed her crea- 
tiveness as well as professional writing style in | 
the historical approach she used in capturing 
the spirit among Columbian Women members | 
which has continued over many years. At our | 
executive committee meeting last March, our | 
current president, Ilene Solomon, passed copies 
of the GWTimes to each member. Many of 
those present had already read the article and 
expressed enthusiasm for the content and for the 
photos selected. I also have received calls from 
some members expressing their pleasure in see- 
ing the article. 

You are to be congratulated for your work on 
GWTimes. It has been interesting to observe its 
dramatic improvement over the past few years. 
You certainly have shown positive public rela- 
tions on behalf of the university by establishing 
and maintaining high standards for the publica- 
tion. My thanks to you for suggesting the article 
and seeing it through to its final form. 

Ruth H. Osborn, MAE ’46, EdD ’63 

Immediate Past President 

Columbian Women 


Relevant Articles 

Editor: Just a quick note of feedback on your 
May/June GWTimes. This issue is the most 
worthwhile publication I have received from 
GW. The articles by David Brown, Diane Rush 
and Sar Levitan were interesting and relevant to 
today’s living. The tone of the articles was also 
positive. 

Perhaps I have missed articles of similar qual- 
ity in the past, but I am of the impression that 
this represents a change in content for the publi- 
cation. It is a change for the better. Keep up the 
good work. 

David J. Schell, JD ’77 

West Hartford, Conn. 


of space, variety and timeliness, the staff may 
not publish all letters it receives and may use 
excerpts from others. 


tion’s content and writing, such as a trend 
toward more scholarly articles as well as in- 
creased alumni coverage. 

In other recognition programs, GWTimes 
received two awards for general excellence from 
the National School Public Relations Associa- 
tion, publisher of Education U.S.A. The Art 
Directors Club of Metropolitan Washington 
recognized Art Director Jack Lefkowitz’s work 
by displaying four 1981 GWTimes covers— 
Jan/Feb, Mar/Apr, May/June and Oct/Nov— 
in its recent 33rd Annual Exhibition. 
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Wiener Named to Yochelson Chair; 
Altshuler Appointed Smith Professor 


Two GW faculty members have been appointed 
to newly established endowed professorships 
at George Washington University. Jerry W. 
Wiener, professor and chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences at 
the GW Medical Center, has been named to the 
new Leon Yochelson Chair of Psychiatry and 
Behavioral Sciences and Associate Professor of 
Religion David A. Altshuler has become the first 
Charles E. Smith Professor of Judaic Studies. 

Dr. Wiener, a child psychiatrist and former 
chairman of the Department of Psychiatry at 
Children’s Hospital National Medical Center, 
has been with GW since 1976. A 1956 graduate 
of the Baylor College of Medicine, he is presi- 
dent of the Association of Chairmen of the 
Departments of Psychiatry and treasurer of the 
American Academy of Child Psychiatry. 

The Leon Yochelson professorship, named in 
honor of GW’s first psychiatry department 
chairman who died in June, was established by 
Dr. Yochelson’s colleague and friend, Dr. 
Joseph E. Rankin, GW clinical professor of 
Psychiatry and behavioral sciences, on behalf of 
himself and his wife Eunice. As psychiatry chair- 
man from 1959 until 1970, Yochelson, also 
known as the ‘dean of Washington psychi- 
atry,’’ initiated many innovative programs, 
including expanded training for psychiatric 
social workers and undergraduates and the 
department’s first residency program. The 
first full-time faculty was appointed during 
Yochelson’s tenure. 

“Leon gave generously of his experiences and 
knowledge,” said Wiener in accepting the ap- 
Pointment. ‘‘He loved to teach and took teach- 
ing very seriously. It is fitting,” he added, ‘‘that 
we remember him in this manner. The endowed 
chair will support research and teaching projects 
which are vital to maintaining excellence in the 
department. I am honored to be named the 
chair’s first recipient.” 

The new Charles E. Smith professor has been 
a member of the GW faculty and chair of the 
Judaic Studies Committee since 1975. A prolific 


writer in Judaic studies, Altshuler received his 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from Brown 
University and a PhD in the history of Judaism 
from Hebrew College-Jewish Institute of Reli- 
gion. Elected to the board of directors of the 
Association for Jewish Studies in 1969, Altshuler 
is also a member of the American Academy of 
Religion. He has been director of GW’s Summer 
Institute in Jerusalem and Cairo since 1969. 

Established at GW earlier this year with gifts 
of $500,000 from GW Trustee Charles E. Smith 
and members of his family, the Charles E. Smith 
professorship is based in Columbian College’s 
Department of Religion. 

Smith, chairman of the board of the Charles 
E. Smith Companies, real estate developers and 
management firms, was elected a charter trustee 
of GW in 1967 and served in that capacity for 
nearly a decade before becoming an honorary 
trustee in 1976. He and his family have been 
longtime benefactors of the university. The 
Charles E. Smith Center for Physical Education 
and Athletics and the main lobby in the GW 
Medical School’s Walter G. Ross Hall were 
named in his honor. 


David Altshuler 


Jerry Wiener 


Among Washington’s Most Powerful 


Power. Even harder to define is its attainment. 
Overnment rank, income, access to decision- 
makers, the ability to influence national policy, 
make high-level decisions, inspire young people, 
among other things, may all contribute to getting 
it, keeping it, and becoming a success with it. 
_ Ina list of the 100-plus most powerful women 
in Washington, the June Washingtonian maga- 
zine included 14 with GW connections. They 
are: Professor of Physiology Marie Cassidy, a 
leader in her field; Charlotte Conable, coordi- 
nator of public policy projects for GW Women’s 
Studies Program and wife of U.S. Rep. Barber 
Conable (R-N.Y.); GW Honorary Trustee Kath- 
arine Graham, Washington Post Company 
chairman; Patricia Roberts Harris, JD °77, for- 
mer U.S. HEW secretary and U.S. ambassador; 
U.N. Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick, former 


GW professor; SGBA Dean Norma Maine Loe- 
ser, the nation’s only woman dean of a major 
business school; Floretta Dukes McKenzie, D.C. 
Public Schools superintendent and a GW doc- 
toral candidate; Hearst Newspapers columnist 
Marianne Means, JD ’77; Sue Panzer, BA °41, 
president of the D.C. League of Women Voters; 
GW Trustee Flaxie Pinkett, a longtime Wash- 
ington realtor; Marguerite Rawalt, JD ’33, LLM 
’36, attorney and women’s rights leader; Mary- 
land State Sen. Margaret Schweinhaut, BS °51; 
Deanne Siemer, BA *62, former U.S. Defense 
Department counsel, now at Wilmer, Cutler & 
Pickering; and Susan Tolchin, associate profes- 
sor of public administration, who is writing her 
third book with husband Martin Tolchin of the 
New York Times. 


Briefly 


A Team to Watch 

When the 1982-83 GW men’s basketball team 
debuts in November, it will include new players 
representing one of GW’s finest recruiting 
seasons in years. Second-year head coach Gerry 
Gimelstob has netted six highly regarded fresh- 
men, five of whom were honored by Street & 
Smith Magazine as high school all-Americans. 
With seven lettermen returning, among them 
Eastern Eight Rookie of the Year center Mike 
Brown, GW should be ready to face one of its 
toughest schedules ever, which includes games 
against such non-league teams as Virginia, Iona, 
American, Holy Cross and Howard and Atlantic 
10 (the newly expanded Eastern Eight) powers 
St. Joseph’s, Temple, West Virginia, Rutgers 
and Penn State, among others. Fourteen Charles 
E. Smith Center home games are scheduled this 
season, starting with the November 27 tip-off 
against Towson State. For tickets, call (202) 
676-DUNK. 


Prized Piece 

Remember Washingtonian magazine’s engros- 
sing August 1981 article, “The Saving of the 
President,” on the medical treatment Ronald 
Reagan received at GW following the March 31, 
1981, assassination attempt? That article, writ- 
ten by John Pekkanen, has received the National 
Magazine Award for Reporting. The awards, 
given by the American Society of Magazine 
Editors, are the most distinguished in magazine 
journalism. 


A First for Sen. Cranston, GW 

More than 300 scientists from around the world 
attending last May’s GW Medical Center-spon- 
sored ‘‘Gene Expression ’82”’ international sym- 
posium in health care sciences witnessed U.S. 
Sen. Alan Cranston (D-Calif.) receiving the first 
GW Distinguished Public Service Award. GW 
President Lloyd H. Elliott honored the Senate’s 
Democratic Whip for ‘‘his leadership and sup- 
port for basic, applied and innovative research.” 
A member of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Health for 12 years, Cranston also was made an 
honorary member of GW’s biochemistry depart- 
ment. 
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U.S. Sen. Cranston 


Regulation Gift 

GW’s newly created Telecommunications Infor- 
mation Center this summer received its first 
major donation—a complete set of Pike and 
Fischer Radio Regulations—at a ceremony in 
the law offices of former Secretary of State Ed- 
mund Muskie. The 90-volume set, containing 
both the first and second series, is the gift of 
the Washington law firm Chadbourne, Parke, 
Whiteside & Wolff where Muskie is a senior 
partner. Pike and Fischer’s serials are com- 
prehensive reports on FCC and government de- 
cisions concerning radio and TV. ‘‘This is a cor- 
nerstone donation,’’ said Christopher Sterling, 
director of GW’s Center for Telecommunica- 
tions Studies, ‘‘which we are certain will be 
greatly appreciated by researchers who use the 
information center,” located in the Melvin 
Gelman Library. 


Faculty Footnotes 

President Reagan in May appointed Gaston J. 
Sigur, director of the GW Institute for Sino- 
Soviet Studies, to the National Security Council 
as director of Asian affairs. Dr. Sigur has taken a 


year’s leave of GW to serve in the post...Also on 
leave to serve the National Security Council as 
senior staff member in international economic 
policy is Henry R. Nau, associate professor of 
political science and international affairs... 
Dr. Robert C. Vincent, emeritus professor of 
chemistry, received the 1982 Scientist Emeritus 
Award from the D.C. Society for Experimental 
Biology and Medicine at the group’s annual 
spring banquet...Associate Professor of An- 
thropology Allison S. Brooks has received a 
Fulbright Fellowship to conduct research on set- 
tlement patterns in southern Africa during the 
1982-83 academic year...School of Government 
and Business Administration Dean Norma 
Maine Loeser, BA ’58, MBA ’67, DBA ’71, has 
been named to the board of directors of the 
American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of 
Business. She is also chairman of the assembly’s 
government relations committee and a member 
of its initial accreditation committee. 
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Better and Better i ~ ' 
They’re getting better all the time. GW’s 1982-83 
freshman crop averaged Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (SAT) scores 40 points higher than last 
year’s incoming class. According to George W. 
G. Stoner, acting director of admissions, the 
average SAT scores went from 1100 to 1140. The 
Admissions Office also reported 17 percent more 
undergraduate applications were received this 
year than last, up 5,010 to 6,064, and nearly 
2,000 applications had been denied, compared 
to 1,938 in 1981-82. ‘‘On paper, this is probably 
the strongest incoming freshman class we’ve had 
in years,” GW President Lloyd H. Elliott com- 
mented. Elliott attributes the stronger class to 
the university’s growing academic reputation, 
evidenced by the addition of distinguished fac- 
ulty members and better teaching and research 
facilities. ‘‘This is a much finer institution than 
it was five years ago,” he said. The facts speak 
for themselves. 


Sports Shorts 

Randy Horton, former soccer player with the 
professional Washington Diplomats and New 
York Cosmos, has been named GW’s new var- 
sity women’s soccer coach. He was the North 
American Soccer League (NASL) Rookie of the 
Year in 1971 and the NASL’s Most Valuable 
Player in 1972, when he led the Cosmos in 
scoring... While we’re on the subject of soccer, 
Tony Vecchione, the assistant coach at George 
Mason University, joined GW as men’s soccer 
coach in July, replacing Georges Edeline, who 
resigned in May with an enviable 70-39 record 
in nine years at GW. Vecchione helped guide 
George Mason to a 12-3-2 record last season... 
The new women’s swimming coach is Pamela J. 
Mauro, formerly head swimming coach at West 
Virginia University. She succeeds former Olym- 
pian Betty Brey, MA ’82...Jim Goss, BA ’79, 
former star infielder for the Colonials, became 
head baseball coach in June, succeeding Dennis 
Brant, who resigned after two years and a 45-62 
record...Rod Smith, Prince George’s County 
tennis program coordinator since 1976, was 
named men’s tennis coach in June. The former 
Towson State University tennis star replaces 
Josh Ripple, who resigned in April...For the first 
time in memory, Georgetown will not play cross- 
town rival GW in basketball this season. Since 
the Hoyas almost won the NCAA crown last 
year, they are ‘“‘now in the position of calling 
their own shots,’’ former Men’s Athletic Direc- 
tor Robert Faris said. 
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AlumniArt 


A Representative Sampling from the First GW 
Art Alumni Invitational Exhibition 


Viie. it has been said, is the spice of life. It also was 
the essence of GW’s first Art Alumni Invitational 
Exhibition at the Dimock Gallery from Sept. 15 through 
Oct. 15. Sponsored by the Alumni Relations Office and 
the Department of Art, the exhibition, with its refreshing 
variety of style and media, made a strong statement on 
behalf of art at GW. 

Though the exhibit was long on realist paintings, it also 
contained strong examples of neo-expressionism, abstrac- 
tion, surrealism and ‘‘new imagery.” 

Clearly, the 53 works displayed in this juried show 
provided viewers with a sense of the kind of artist GW 
produces: technically skillful and highly imaginative, 
seemingly unafraid to explore new concepts, ideas and 
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Exhibiting Artists 


Fv three works by 41 artists comprised the first Art 
Alumni Invitational Exhibition. The selections— 
from 338 entries submitted by 116 alumni of the univer- 
sity’s Department of Art—were made by Jane Livingston, 


William Amlong, MFA ’76 

Ruth Ansel, BA ’77, MFA ’80 
Pasquale D. Avallone, 

BA ’76, MFA ’80 

Emmanuelle Becker, BA ’81 
Lydia Bodnar-Balahutrak, MFA ’77 
Wilfred R. Brunner, MFA ’73 
Larry Chappelear, MFA ’76 
Peggy Diggs, BA ’68 

Zeki Findikoglu, MFA ’75 
Michael Francis, MFA ’78 
Nancy Gewirz, MFA ’80 

Gary Goldberg, BA ’79 

Janis Goodman, MFA ’75 
Linda Wollpert Hendrick, MFA ’80 
Jason Horowitz, BA ’81 

Aimee Young Jackson, MFA ’77 
Agnes Jacobs, MFA ’70 

Joyce Jewell, MFA ’72 

Carleen Keating, MA 66 

Ann Lacy, BA ’67 
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techniques. That kind of artist, whose work makes a sali- 
ent statement, was apparently what the jurors looked for 
in selecting Wilfred Brunner’s “Plums” to receive the 
Cecille R. Hunt Memorial Purchase Prize. The award was 
presented by the exhibit’s honorary chairperson, Mrs. 
Joseph Hirshhorn, wife of the late art collector, GW 
trustee and namesake of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion’s Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden. 

When Mrs. Hirshhorn told the opening night audience 
that her husband ‘‘opened great doors for me in art...the 
greatest legacy he left me,” it dawned on those assembled 
that GW, however unconsciously, was building an art leg- 
acy of its own—through its alumni. O 
—Larry Marscheck . 
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Pasquale Avallone’s oil on canvas, “Study in Second 
Chance,’ 44" x 24" 


associate director of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, David 
Tannous, Art in America’s Washington corresponding 
editor, and Hilda Thorpe, adjunct professor of art at 
American University. Exhibitors were: 


Valters Lindbergs, BA ’81 

John Morrell, MFA ’77 

Nancy Muller, BA ’73 

Mary Nash, BA ’73 

Susan Nowogrodzki, BA ’70 

Ellen Osmanski, BA ’74, MFA ’80 
Wayne Paige, MFA ’71 

Laura Peery, MFA ’78 

Richard Rodriguez, MFA ’82 
William R. Schran, MFA ’76 

Jim Seret, MFA ’78 

Evelyn Berk Sherman, BA ’67 
Claudia Smigrod, MFA ’78 
Arthur Hall Smith, MFA ’79 
Linda Thern Smith, MFA ’77 
Karen Stein, BA ’81 

Charles K. Steiner, MFA ’76 
Bradley Stevens, BA ’76, MFA ’79 
Caroline Thorington, MFA °75 
Mary Ann Warner, MFA ’81 
David Zimmerman, BA ’70, MFA ’76 


Claudia Smigrod’s cyanotype Photograph with pencil 
on Rives BFK, ‘‘Blue-Eyed Boys,’’ 20" x 24" 


Ann Lacy’s raku piece, “Anatom y of An Appaloosa, ” 
te ke ee. tr 


‘Laura Peery’s porcelain mixed media, 
“Portable Trap,” 10" x 21" x 514" 


Zeki Findikoglu’ S sintgnelite “Flower Mountain,’ 
242: KOIDE 


Janis Goodman’s pencil on paper triptych, “Rope with 
Two Spheres,” 66" x 30” 


Linda Hendrick’s oil on linen, ‘‘Studio,’’ 54" x 72" 


Emmanuelle Becker’s serigraph, ‘‘Homage to 
My Mask,” 22" x 30" 


Wilfred Brunner’s acrylic and oil canvas, ‘‘Plums,”’ 
24" x 24" 
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by Robert Bové 


Will Renewed Public Concern, Involvement End the 
Threat of Nuclear War? Maybe Not, But Doing Nothing 
Might Speed the End of Everything 


I: may seem to the casual observer that more has been 
written about the threat of nuclear war since last Feb- 
ruary—when Jonathan Schell’s four-part New 
Yorker article-turned-book, The Fate of the Earth, first 
reached the public—than in the 36 years since the bomb- 
ing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Schell’s book and the en- 
suing plethora of articles, books, radio and TV programs, 
public discussions and demonstrations concerning 
the topic has signaled a new period of openness. People 
from all walks of life are thinking about the “‘un- 
thinkable’’ and not leaving it to the people directly 
responsible for the current state of affairs: the scientists, 
generals and politicians who, for almost four decades, 
have assumed, with relatively little public disagreement, 
sole responsibility for the future of humanity and life 
itself. 

As this nuclear discourse has become more socially and 
politically acceptable, it has become evident that people 
from all professions and callings have contributions to 
make. If one were to take a stroll from, say, the White 
House in search of such discussions, it wouldn’t be neces- 
sary to walk any farther than the few blocks it takes to 
reach the George Washington University campus. 

It would be hard to find someone at GW with no opin- 
ion on the subject of nuclear war—and equally hard to 
find someone in the medical profession as outspoken on it 
as Associate Professor of Surgery Glenn W. Geelhoed. 
Dr. Geelhoed, who delivered one of the most stirring pre- 
sentations at last May’s GW symposium on ‘‘The Medical 
Consequences of Nuclear War,”’ spoke about the surgical 
problems facing survivors of a nuclear blast. 

The symposium, cosponsored by the GW Medical Cen- 
ter’s Office of Continuing Medical Education and the 
Foundation for Advanced Education in the Sciences, was 
presented by Physicians for Social Responsibility, of 
which Geelhoed is a member, and the Council for a Liv- 
able World Fund, an organization founded in 1962 to 
«combat the menace of nuclear war and strengthen na- 
tional security through rational arms control.” 

Of the many events associated with last spring’s re- 
newed interest in the nuclear war issue, the symposium 
was perhaps one of the most compelling, and Geelhoed’s 
thoughts on the subject some of the most cogent. “It isn’t 
like the wide variety of social problems you can name for 
me,” he says, ‘‘such as street crime, teenage pregnancy 
and water pollution. Any one of these problems has a be- 
wildering number of options as to how they’re managed. 
Anybody who equates nuclear war with a comparatively 
trivial social problem doesn’t recognize the enormity of 
it—I’d like to save whales and all other living things at the 
same time.” 

Geelhoed, a surgical endocrinologist, was born in 1942 
on the day then-GW Professor of Physics Edward Teller, 
known as the father of the thermonuclear bomb, was 
called to work in Chicago on the Manhattan Project, the 
famous war-time effort that resulted in an end to World 
War II with the dropping of atomic bombs on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. When Physicians for Social Responsibility 
was born in Boston 14 years ago, Geelhoed was a resident 
in that city’s Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. ‘‘After a life- 
time in the shadow of the mushroom cloud,” Geelhoed is 
emerging as one of the strongest voices in the dialogue 
calling for an end to the threat of nuclear war. 

At this juncture, Geelhoed is most concerned about 
federal efforts to resuscitate civil defense against nuclear 
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attack. He argues that such preparations for mass evacua- 
tions and the allocation of personnel and resources actu- 
ally increase the likelihood of attack. Prevention, he 
believes, is the ‘‘only sane course of action. This is the ulti- 
mate environmentalism. The salvation of the environ- 
ment and its contents does not come about by futile treat- 
ments, but only by prevention. As ethical physicians, our 
efforts should be diverted from planning futile treatments 
to preventing the holocaust.” 

The social cost of burn treatment is one example he uses 
to illustrate the impossibility of medical treatment after 
nuclear attack. Because the explosion of a thermonuclear 
device can generate heat ‘‘more than a million times hot- 
ter than the sun’s temperature,” Geelhoed says, the ma- 
jority of people near the air or surface blast will be 
vaporized. Those near and many miles downwind of 
“ground zero” (the point on earth’s surface closest to 
where the bomb is detonated) who survive the effects of 
the explosion will suffer serious burns. 

Blood and its availability is crucial to their treatment, 
says Geelhoed, who chairs both the D.C. Medical 
Society’s Blood Committee and the American Red Cross 
Medical Advisory Committee. In one atypical case he is 
familiar with, a healthy young man seriously burned in a 
fire required 500 units of blood and plasma, 27 different 
drugs, 30 operations, round-the-clock nursing care and 
supervision and then died a month later from complica- 
tions caused by the burn. ‘‘You can imagine what it would 
be like to have thousands of burn victims with injuries 
at least as severe as this individual—all needing blood 
and blood products at the same time. It would be a night- 
mare!”’ 

With only 1,000 specially equipped ‘‘burn beds” in the 
nation—eight of which are in the nation’s capital—and 
supplies of blood that Geelhoed characterizes as ‘‘in 
deficit even on a clear, calm day in May,” the futility of 
expecting adequate care for the victims is obvious. 

‘The lesson to be learned,” he says, ‘‘is that surgeons 
do not treat burns—society does through its systems, inte- 
grated with institutions. The more sophisticated, spe- 
cialized and effective the care is, the more dependent it is 
on a resource- energy- and labor-intensive social struc- 
ture.” Everyone from road and mass transit engineers, 
mechanics who service emergency vehicles, ambulance 
drivers and firefighters to the doctors, nurses and other 
support personnel who treat the burn victim are part of 
the social structure.” And this structure, he asserts, would 
evaporate during a nuclear attack. Doctors and nurses 
and other essential medical personnel will not miracu- 
lously be spared from being victims with the rest of the 
population. When the relatively primative 14-kiloton 
atomic bomb was dropped on Hiroshima, the toll on that 
city’s medical establishment was devastating: 270 of 298 
doctors and nearly all nurses were killed and 42 of 45 
hospitals were destroyed. Ironically, the best emergency 
medical facilities in the world tend to be located in major 
cities, almost assuredly targets of nuclear attack. 

Thermonuclear war, as Dr. Geelhoed points out, is not 
a problem for the medical establishment: the survivors 
would become their own physicians. ‘‘Why,’’ he asks, 
“should physicians be the only ones to see the conse- 
quences and costs?” This is not a technologic problem to 
be solved by medicine; it is a moral decision for the public 
to make in prevention, since each victim will surely be left 
to his or her own resources for treatment. 

Doctors, of course, are not the only ones being called 
upon by current civil defense planners, but they are cer- 
tainly a pivotal group. According to Joseph Mealy, chief 
of the Federal Emergency Management Agency’s emer- 
gency management systems, ‘“The medical problem is the 
most severe. Whatever the losses in food and manufac- 
turing, they will be balanced by losses in population.” 


Dr. Geelhoed at the GW 
symposium, ‘‘The Medical 
Consequences of Nuclear 
War”: “You can imagine 
what it would be like to 
have thousands of burn 
victims...all needing blood 
at the same time. It would 
be a nightmare!” 
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Mealy has suggested that veterinarians will be taking the 
place of MDs in some cases, should the need arise. ‘‘It 
should not be forgotten,” adds Geelhoed, “that our soci- 
ety is already paying. It has an immediate, direct impact 
on the economy and crushes the flower of civilization for 
this destructive effort.” 

Assistant Professor of Philosophy Robert P. Churchill, 
who has taught a bioethics course with Dr. Geelhoed, asks 
in a recent article in Contemporary Philosophy whether 
«a liberal, democratic society (can) survive large-scale 
and long-term preparations for war?’’ His answer: ‘‘No 
nation can embrace a readiness to devastate the earth 
without acquiring a much greater public tolerance for 
violence and brutality throughout the spectrum of human 
relationships.” 

We see it on our streets and in our homes—the con- 
stantly accelerating crime rate; the loss of faith in our 
democratic institutions is now pandemic, our democratic 
roots having been shaken by many forces, among them 
the preparation for the waging and surviving of nuclear 
war. Arthur S. Miller, professor emeritus of law, last June 
wrote in the Miami Herald that ‘‘In familiar legal terms, 
nuclear weapons are a clear and present danger both to 
national survival and democratic values. Surely those who 
drafted the Constitution did not intend that government 
officers have the power on their own discretion to make 
life itself extinct.” 

Churchill, who teaches the Summer Sessions course, 
“Philosophy, Non-Violence and the Problems of War,” 
makes the salient point that it is the nuclear powers ‘‘who 
fear nuclear attack the most because each side is afraid of 
the other.” The argument can be made that such fearful, 
violent and territorial-prone societies are the last places 
where one would logically entrust nuclear weapons. Says 
Churchill: ‘‘Fear of nuclear attack, then, or fear of mili- 
tary defeat in a major conventional war may be seen by 
harassed leaders as a strong reason for launching an at- 
tack upon the enemy.” It is no surprise, therefore, that 
the recent talk of a ‘‘winable limited nuclear war,” espe- 
cially by U.S. government leaders, did little to lower the 
fear quotient in American society. 

The increased public debate of nuclear war and weap- 
onry that rose up from the grassroots level last spring was 
not the result of a comparable renewal of dialogue at the 
state and federal levels. However, many national leaders 
soon became sensitive to the issue and joined the debate, 
among them Sen. Edward M. Kennedy and Rep. Edward 
Markey, two Massachusetts Democrats, who spoke at 
GW’s Lisner Auditorium in late April as part of the 
Ground Zero Week observance. President Reagan’s re- 
sponse to the call by towns and cities across the country 
for a nuclear freeze was his own proposal calling for in- 
creases in nuclear weaponry before decreases can occur, a 
bill which got through Congress—but not by a landslide. 

The success of this grassroots movement, evidenced by 
a proliferation of town meetings, public debates and dis- 
cussions throughout the country, has wrought a reaffir- 
mation of the democratic principles by which the U.S. is 
ruled. These are the same principles threatened by a ther- 
monuclear capability that ostensibly is in place to protect 
democracy. 

“It’s important to let the world leaders of all sides 
know,” emphasizes Geelhoed, “that we have thought the 
unthinkable and have come up with a single, crystal-clear 
and compelling conclusion—that prevention is the only 
rational plan.” 

As more and more surgeons, lawyers and other highly 
respected individuals in other professions voice their con- 
cerns and offer solutions to eliminate the threat and the 
possibility of nuclear war, discussion of this issue finally 
will have left the fringe and entered the mainstream of 
society—where it belongs. O 
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News from GW in 1939 
Ended ‘Age of Innocence’ 


i these days, when the information on how to con- 
struct a nuclear device is available to anyone with a 
library card, it is hard to imagine what it was like almost 
44 years ago when the news heralding the dawn of the 
atomic age first broke at GW. 

A commemorative plaque still adorns a wall in the Hall 
of Government where, on Jan. 26, 1939, world-renowned 
physicist Niels Bohr (one member of the Manhattan Pro- 
ject which later produced the atomic bomb) read a fateful 
telegram he had received from physicist Otto Hahn in 
Berlin to the assembled Fifth Washington Conference on 
Theoretical Physics at GW. Among the group of scientists 
were GW professors Edward Teller and George Gamow, 
both of whom had received research grants in advanced 
theoretical physics under the impetus of then-GW Presi- 
dent Cloyd Heck Marvin. Also present was future Man- 
hattan Project member Enrico Fermi. 

The telegram announced ‘“‘...the successful disinte- 
gration of uranium into barium with the attendant release 
of approximately two hundred million electron volts of 
energy per disintegration.” 

The effect of the news on the physicists was itself elec- 
tric. According to Gamow, ‘‘The conference then went 
off the originally planned track. Bohr and Fermi, both 
armed with chalk, started an animated discussion near the 
blackboard, and Dr. M. A. Tuve, recognizing that this 
discussion might be of paramount importance for war 
purposes, politely showed out two newspapermen cover- 
ing the meeting.”’ 

The news, of course, leaked anyway, much as radio- 
activity itself passes through the stoutest of walls. Seven 
years later Hiroshima and Nagasaki were leveled ending 
the war with Japan. O 
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Thermonuclear expert and former GW Professor 
Edward Teller revisited the university in 1978 at the 
Hall of Government site where he and other scientists 
received the first news of nuclear fission. Recalling that 
day, he said, “I was worried. It started to become clear 
to me that for us the age of innocence was over. ái 
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William Wendt Continued, from page 1 


Looking back, Wendt says he is not disappointed that 
some of the causes he struggled for were deflated before 
they met their goals. 

By the time he decided to enter the priesthood in 1947, 
Wendt had been a bomber pilot in Italy and North Africa 
during World War II and earned a bachelor’s degree in 
foreign affairs at George Washington University. He later 
spent a year studying at the Central College of the Angli- 
can Communion in Canterbury, England. 

Wendt and his wife Mary, a District public school 
teacher, have two sons, aged 20 and 23, and a daughter, 
25, all of whom shared the cost of his devotion to great 
causes and ‘“‘like a lot of children are still trying to find 
their way,” he says. Although he is glad that his ministry 
exposed them to life in the inner city, to public schools 
and other experiences which ‘‘at least opened their minds 
to how their lives could be led,” he says he is also sad and 
feels ‘‘a certain sense of guilt” that he did not spend more 
time with his children as they grew up. 

But he finds comfort in some of the changes that oc- 
curred in the Episcopal Church during his active ministry. 
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‘‘Certainly there’s much more awareness of the church’s 
role with minorities... in working with the underprivileged 
and the so-to-speak rejects of society,” Wendt says, 
speaking about changes during his activist tenure. ‘‘And 
one has to be very excited about the leadership role the 
Episcopal Church took with women, acknowledging their 
role in the priesthood.’’ 

But he views the Episcopal Church as ‘‘still encultur- 
ated. If you reflect the culture in which your ministry is 
serving, you take on the same coloration of that society. 
And in the encultured church, unfortunately, you then 
can’t assume a prophetic role.” He feels strongly that the 
church should be at once a part of and separate from the 
culture, ‘‘so it can speak from its position rather than 


deferring to people who might withdraw their pledges or 
be upset.” 

Bishop Paul Moore Jr. of the Diocese of New York, 
who once worked with Wendt in the Washington Diocese, 
says he admires him because he ‘‘hung in there for a long 
time while others of us became tired, sick and exhausted 
in the front line ministry. His guts, courage, humor and 
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compassion are a combination that form a really Francis- 
can quality in him.” 

Wendt’s mother died at 89 in an Iowa nursing home 
two years ago in a manner that contradicted all his know- 
ledge and convictions about death and left him ‘‘very an- 
gry with God for dumping that kind of death on me, the 
death expert.” 

He characterizes her death as ‘‘very ugly’’ and says she 
had been racked with convulsions. Wendt says relatives 
had the ‘‘joyful opportunity’’ to observe her death as they 
wished. He drove her body home in a station wagon to 
South Dakota where the family held a wake and took 
turns shoveling earth on her grave. 

At his own death, Wendt says, he wants to be cremated. 
But in the meantime, he has a ‘‘couple of books I’d like to 
write,” and dreams of spending a year at it on the beaches 
of the Caribbean isle of Virgin Gorda. 

“I hope and pray for the time that might happen,” he 
says, ‘‘but not right now. I’m too engaged in people’s 
lives.” —Reprinted by permission of the Washington 
Post. 
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An Astonishing Life 
by Linda Souder, BA 80 


Where were you when President McKinley was 
assassinated? Walter E. Barton, age 14, was 
walking home from a morning squirrel hunt in 
Posey County, Ind. Thirteen years later, he 
would be valedictorian of George Washington 
University Law School’s Class of 1914. Today, 
Barton is a celebrated man, honored for his pro- 
lific contributions that have surveyed the course 
of his 96 years. Teacher, adventurer, World War 
I veteran, tax lawyer, historian, author and 
dedicated GW alumnus, he is a modern-day 
Renaissance man. 

Barton was born Nov. 7, 1886, on his ances- 
tral farm located about 10 miles from the junc- 
tion of the Wabash and Ohio Rivers in South- 
western Indiana, 40 miles west of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s Indiana homestead. 

“I had my nose in a book every time I had the 
opportunity,” Barton recently reminisced in his 
Washington apartment. Recognizing Barton’s 
passion for reading, his father permitted him to 
go to high school, a rare decision for a turn-of- 
the-century country farmer. Barton’s privilege 
became his fortune. Despite a lack of money, the 
young Barton thought, ‘‘There ought to be a 
way for me to become a lawyer.” 

And a way there was. In 1902 the 16-year-old 
became the community schoolteacher in a one- 
room red brick schoolhouse. He taught for four 
years, earning $40 a month. Later, he studied 
Gregg shorthand, typewriting and business law 
at Vories Business College in Indianapolis, 
astutely assuming that a business education 
would provide the means by which to work his 
way through law school. 

In fall 1907 Barton left Indianapolis for Colo- 
rado by train, discovering a fresh, mountain- 
dotted west for the first time. He taught short- 
hand at the Central Business College in Denver, 
dabbled in real estate in Steamboat Springs and 
furthered his education at the University of Col- 
orado. While teaching in an Idaho high school, 
Barton discovered a way to achieve his long- 
desired goal: By becoming a full-time federal 
employee in the nation’s capital, he could earn 
his way through law school by day and study at 
night. He applied to and was accepted at GW 
Law School, took the civil service exam in Salt 
Lake City and then came east. After ‘‘much 
delay and red tape,” he went to work as a 
$75-a-month stenographer in the government’s 
Bureau of Chemistry. 


Walter Barton is an unassuming man whose 
manner reflects his gentle respect for humanity, 
a man who would never bear false witness. His 
reward has been his work. Regarded as an auth- 
ority and pioneer in tax law, his career began 
shortly after his return from service in the U.S. 
Army during World War I. As a tax lawyer in the 
Washington office of former U.S. representative 
and Ohio Appeals Court Judge Timothy T. Ans- 
berry, Barton’s work took him to several 
meetings with officials in the Woodrow Wilson 
White House. When he opened an office in the 
downtown Investment Building in 1924, he 
handled the tax cases for lawyer Joseph P. Tum- 
ulty, former personal secretary to President 
Wilson. 

Since then, Barton has successfully repre- 
sented some of the nation’s largest companies. 
“I had cases from Boston to Seattle and San 
Francisco, from New York to Florida, from 
Florida to Los Angeles, and in between. I have 
had cases in most of the 11 United States Circuit 
Courts of Appeal, about 45 cases in all, and 
three in the U.S. Supreme Court, not to speak of 
at least 200 in the tax court.” Barton won all 
three of his Supreme Court cases. 

Barton’s Federal Tax Laws Correlated, his 
comparison of federal income, estate and gift tax 
laws from 1913 to 1953, was once the standard 
reference book for the tax practitioner. His other 
books include Digest of United States Tax Laws 
for Martindale-Hubbell Law Directory (1928 to 
1940), Renegotiation of Government Contracts 
(1952), Mertens Law of Federal Income Taxa- 


And for Walter Barton, LLB ’14, Lawyer, 
Teacher, Adventurer, World War I Veteran, 
Historian and Author, It’s Not Over Yet 


When Barton established an endowment fund 
at the National Law Center for the purchase of 
tax law materials, his gift qualified him for 


membership in the Luther Rice Society. Last 
year, he and the future Mrs. Barton attended 
the society’s gala evening at GW. 


Barton relaxes in his Washington apartment. 


tion on Corporations Revised (1956), Estate 
Planning Under the 1954 Code (1957) and 50 
Years of Tax Law Practice (1969). 

Barton’s distinguished tax law practice, which 
spanned 60 years, came to a close in early 1981 
when he was 94. 

In “retirement,” Barton has made several 
contributions to literature and history, including 
the establishment of an endowment fund at 
GW’s National Law Center for the purchase of 
books, journals and other tax law materials 


Returning to Posey County, Ind., in the late 
60s to see what had become of his family’s 
farm, Barton found his old home gone and the 
farm overgrown with weeds and shrubbery. 

“It was one of those moments when memory 


known as the Walter E. Barton Tax Law Collec- 
tion. 

Of all his accomplishments, Barton is especial- 
ly proud of his two latest books, The Lost Heri- 
tage, published in 1978, and Jn The Twilight Of 
My Memory: Windows to the Past, published in 
1981. The Lost Heritage is a detailed autobio- 
graphical account of rural life in the midwest 
before the advent of electricity and telephones. 
This youth’s earliest political remembrance was 
when William Jennings Bryan came to town: 


“ An old-fashioned torchlight parade accompanied 
with bands took place along main street, which was 
lined with people from all over the county. After the 
pomp and ceremony were over, the crowd gathered in 
the courtroom to hear Bryan’s speech...He condem- 
ned the trusts, the protective tariff, the gold standard 
and other planks of the Republican Party, and advo- 
cated free trade and the unlimited coinage of silver at 
the ratio of sixteen-to-one. It was my privilege to see 
him stampede the Democratic Convention in Balti- 
more 16 years later in favor of the nomination of 
Woodrow Wilson for the presidency.” 


“I started writing The Lost Heritage 40 or 50 
years ago,” he recounted. “‘I felt that a history 
of country life around the turn of the century 
might be interesting to people who never knew 


asserts its magical power over the present and 
illuminates the vistas of retrospection with an 
effulgence far greater than during ordinary 
times. ” 


anything about it.” 

Barton figured accurately. The Lost Heritage 
has been met by acclaim. Indiana Gov. Robert 
D. Orr wrote the author, saying, “‘Perhaps your 
book should be required reading in the schools 
of Indiana so that our young students can be 
given the full flavor of Indiana’s pioneer families 
and the country life that they lived.” 

In The Twilight Of My Memory recounts Bar- 
ton’s adventures as a young adult: being both a 
full-time GW law student and federal worker; 
attending the 1912 Democratic National Con- 
vention in Baltimore; interviewing U.S. Vice 
President Thomas Riley Marshall in 1914; and 
serving as a U.S. Army lieutenant in this country 
and France during World War I. 

During the war he was ordered to salvage the 
French battlefields. Vividly recalling the event, 
Barton writes: 


“The most solitary and forlorn trip within my 
memory was my return to Romaine after a visit to the 
regiment at Chatel de Chehery. A truck was hopped 
each way. On the return, the truck went only part of 
the way, so it was necessary for me to walk several 
miles after dark through the deserted and devastated 
battlefields. For about two hours the waning moon 
cast its feeble light over the desolate landscape and 
then it became pitch dark. The disconsolate sighs of 
the heroic dead seemed to float about me as I trudged 
alone with a feeling of foreboding, past hollowed 
roadside crosses and villages razed to the ground by 
the big guns. Sad and weary, I reached Romaine 
about the break of day.” 


Barton has made several summer sojourns to 
his native Indiana. Due to the enthusiasm 
generated by The Lost Heritage and In The 
Twilight Of My Memory, he was interviewed by 
reporters representing radio, television and the 
press. During a visit in 1978, he met F. Gerald 
Handfield Jr., director of the Indiana State 
Library Oral History Project, who conducted 
three taped interviews. The interviews have since 
been transcribed and bound into a book, in- 
scribed “Walter E. Barton: The Hoosier Tax 
Lawyer,” a copy of which Barton donated to the 
National Law Center. 

In June, Gov. Orr recognized Barton as Saga- 
more of the Wabash, an honor bestowed by the 
State of Indiana on a citizen who has shown 
“humanity in living, loyalty in friendship, 
wisdom in council, and inspiration in leader- 
ship.” “I was so overcome that it was difficult to 
respond when the governor’s press secretary 
placed the citation in my hands,” Barton said. 

On his 95th birthday last November, Barton 
was treated to a surprise party in the Washing- 
ton-city University Club in recognition of his 
contributions to the legal field and to his alma 
mater. Celebrating with him were many family 
and friends, including Barton’s then-fiancee, 
Genevieve Riviere, his three daughters, Eleanor, 
Martha and Mary Ellen, four of his nine grand- 
children, Dr. Seymour Alpert, GW vice presi- 
dent for development, Jerome A. Barron, dean 
of the National Law Center, and Clifford A. 
Dougherty, director of law alumni relations. The 
Troubadours, under the direction of Catherine 
Pickar of the GW Music Department, sang ren- 
ditions of such Barton favorites as ‘‘Jivajive,”’ 
“On the Sunny Side of the Street,” “On the 
Banks of the Wabash,” and the “GW Alma 
Mater.” The celebrant was noticeably moved. 

Today, Barton continues to live life ful- 
filled—reading, corresponding, traveling, keep- 
ing up with the goings-on of his children and 
grandchildren and taking long walks with his 
May bride Genevieve Riviere. 

A longtime friend of Barton’s once aptly des- 
cribed him in a tribute entitled, ‘‘An Ode to 
Walter Barton.” The last verse reads: 


“What’s his Philosophy, What’s his Creed 
Always sharing never in greed 
Know your neighbor, know yourself 
Never in excess results in wealth 
Never stop working, never give ground 
And for a long, long time you’re still around. 
Whatever his Heritage 
Whatever his Clan 
Walter E. Barton’s 
NO ORDINARY MAN.” 
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Alumni in the News 


Three GW alumni recently have been appointed 
to top positions at institutions of higher learn- 
ing. James O. Allison, MBA ’66, is vice presi- 
dent for business and management at Duquesne 
University. Formerly executive director of the 
National Association for Public Continuing 
Adult Education, James R. Dorland, EdD ’77, is 
now dean of the School of General Studies at 
State University of New York Agricultural and 
Technical College in Morrisville. F. Wayne 
Sigler, EdD ’79, who was dean of students and 
academic services at Southwest Texas State 
University, is now director of admissions at 
the University of Houston. 


Rita Abraham, BA ’73 formerly director of 
public information for the Pennsylvania Avenue 
Development Corp. in Washington, has joined 
Western Development Corp. as director of mar- 
keting for Georgetown Park, the new specialty 
retail center in Georgetown. 


For his work in strengthening German-Ameri- 
can trade relations as the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Germany’s Washington, D.C., 
representative, Edmund F. Becker, BA ’40, has 
received the chamber’s silver medal. Becker has 
served in this position since 1969 when he retired 
from the American Foreign Service, having been 
assigned to the American Embassy in Bonn as 
commercial counselor and director of the U.S. 
Trade Center in Frankfurt. A life member of the 
chamber, he was awarded the Cross of the Order 
of Merit—so-called Bundes Verdienst Kreutz— 
by the Federal Republic of Germany in 1979 for 
his long interest in promoting German-Ameri- 
can trade and investment. 


In the field of chemistry, two GW General 
Alumni Achievement Award recipients continue 


to earn professional recognition. Robert 
Brasted, BS ’38, MA ’39, professor of chemistry 
and director of general chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, received the 1981 Harry and 
Carol Mosher Award from the Santa Clara Val- 
ley Section of the American Chemical Society 
for outstanding work as a teacher and chemist 
in inorganic chemistry. Harden W. McConnell, 
BS ’47, Robert Eckles Swain professor of 
chemistry at Stanford University, was awarded 
the 1982 Dickson Prize for Science from 
Carnegie-Mellon University for work on the 
development and application of magnetic reso- 
nance techniques to chemical and biological 
problems, and for work in membrane biophysics 
and cellular immunology. 


William C. Clohan Jr., MSA ’72, former 
undersecretary of the U.S. Department of 
Education, has been named general counsel of 
the Association of Independent Colleges and 
Schools, an organization of proprietary business 
schools in Washington. 


Former managing editor of the student news- 
paper Hatchet, Paul D’Ambrosio, BA ’81, is a 
staff writer with the Asbury Park (N.J.) Press, 
third largest daily newspaper in the state. 


A partner in the Washington office of the Phil- 
adelphia law firm Schnader, Harrison, Segal & 
Lewis, Paul G. Dembling, JD ’51, president- 
elect of the Federal Bar Association, received the 
GW Law Association’s Professional Achieve- 
ment Award Sept. 10. Dembling has served as 
general counsel of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, NASA and the General 
Accounting Office. He currently is a professorial 
lecturer at GW’s National Law Center. 


Honoring the Best in Basketball 


Four of the first eight inductees into the 
Washington Metropolitan Basketball Hall of 
Fame are GW alumni whose nationally regarded 
accomplishments have their roots in the national 
capital area. Flanking GW Men’s Athletic Direc- 
tor Robert K. Faris, BSP ’39, center in the photo 
above, the following, from left to right, received 
Washington basketball’s highest tribute at the 
Hall of Fame inaugural dinner March 22: 

Joseph M. Gallagher, BSP ’43, a star player at 
St. John’s College High School and at GW, he 
co-captained the Colonial team that defeated 
Duke for the Southern Conference title in 1943. 
Returning to his high school alma mater as coach 
and athletic director, his cage teams together 
possess a 710-265 record, including many con- 
ference, tournament, and city titles. He is a 
member of GW’s Hall of Fame. 

A three-year starter and captain of the GW 
basketball team in the late ’30s, Arnold J. 
“Red” Auerbach, BSP ’40, MAE ’41, went on 
to become the winningest coach in professional 
basketball history (938-479, a 66 percent winning 
record). His Boston Celtics won nine world 
championships in his 16 years as coach and have 
added five more since he became president and 
general manager. The National Basketball 
Association voted him the greatest coach in its 
35-year history, and he is a member of both the 
GW and the Naismith Hall of Fame. 


J. Dallas Shirley, BSP ’36, MAE ’45, is one of 
only nine officials enshrined in the Naismith 
Basketball Hall of Fame. A veteran of more than 
2,000 games in 33 years, he has officiated at 
every level—the Olympics, the Pan American 
Games, the NCAA, and the NIT—and con- 
ducted clinics in the U.S. and abroad. A mem- 
ber of GW’s Hall of Fame, he is currently assis- 
tant to the commissioner of the Southern Con- 
ference and commissioner of the Washington 
Metropolitan Athletic Conference. 

Abe Pollin, BA ’45, brought a successful pro- 
fessional basketball program to Washington, 
along with one of the nation’s top sports and 
entertainment arenas, the Capital Centre. To go 
along with his Bullets, which won the world 
championship in 1978, he secured a National 
Hockey League franchise, the Washington Cap- 
itals. Chairman of the Capital Centre and presi- 
dent of both the Bullets and the Capitals, the 
civic-minded Pollin has received Washingtonian 
magazine’s Washingtonian of the Year award, 
the B’nai B’rith Humanitarian award, and the 
Paralyzed Veterans of America’s first 
“American Spirit’? award. 

The four non-GW graduates also inducted 
were former local high school and professional 
stars Elgin Baylor and Dave Bing, and high 
school coaching greats Bob Dwyer and Morgan 
Wooten. 
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Former U.S. Sen. J. William Fulbright, who 
served as president of the University of 
Arkansas from 1939 until 1941, receives a 
bronze medallion at the dedication of the 
university’s Fulbright College of Arts and 
Sciences. The medal bears a Fulbright quote 
that is the motto of the new college: “The 
highest function of higher education is the 
teaching of things in perspective. ” 


Terry Denbow, BA ’68, recently named to the 
new position of director of public relations at 
Michigan State University, is developing both a 
media assistance plan to help the university gain 
national exposure and a marketing plan for stu- 
dent recruitment. Director of university relations 
at the University of Alabama since 1979, Den- 
bow previously worked in public relations at 
Pennsylvania State University. 


GW business and hospital administration 
graduates recently becoming presidents of major 
hospitals in the East include Robert A. 
Donovan, MHC ’73, Lowell General Hospital, 
Lowell, Mass.; Michael R. Merson, MBA ’70, 
Franklin Square Hospital, Baltimore, Md.; and 
David M. Ridgway, MHC ’71, Muhlenberg 
Hospital, Plainfield, N.J. 


The Rockville, Md., mechanical and electrical 
engineering consulting firm Mendoza, Ribas 
& Associates, established by GW graduates 
Gabino Mendoza, MEA ’70, and Jorge Ribas, 
MEA ’70, have named Pastor Farinas, MEA 
’72, to head its electrical department. Formerly 
chief of the Montgomery County Department of 
Environmental Protection’s Plans Review and 
Permit Section, Farinas’ work on behalf of the 
GW Engineer Alumni Association—as president 
for three years—and the General Alumni Asso- 
ciation resulted in his receiving service awards 
from these organizations in 1982 and 1981, 
respectively. 


Johnston Mortgage Company President Nich- 
olas G. Bazan, BA ’66, a National Science 
Foundation Graduate Fellow in economics from 
George Washington University, has been named 
senior vice president of Johnstown American 
Companies, the parent real estate holding com- 
pany headquartered in Atlanta. Bazan joined 
Johnstown in 1976 and has served in such capa- 
cities as president of Johnstown’s real estate 
financial division, eastern operations manager, 
and vice president and chief executive officer of 
Johnstown Mortgage Company since he organ- 
ized the subsidiary in 1980. 


For her work as the producing director and 
guiding hand of Washington’s Arena Stage since 
its inception in 1950, Zelda Fichandler, MA ’50, 
HUM ’75, received the 1982 Award for Out- 
standing Contributions to the Performing Arts 
in the Nation’s Capital from the National Choral 
Foundation. 


Former U.S. Sen. J. William Fulbright, LLB 
’34, LLD ’59, whose name in synonymous with 
outstanding achievement in higher education 
and foreign relations, was honored July 11 with 
the dedication of the J. William Fulbright Col- 
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lege of Arts and Sciences at the University of 
Arkansas at Fayatteville. Fulbright was a stu- 
dent, lecturer and 12th president of that univer- 
sity before serving 32 years in the U.S. Congress, 
including 15 years as chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. He is the name- 
sake of the prestigious Fulbright Exchange Pro- 
gram which enables American scholars to study 
and teach overseas. 


Lennard D. Gerson, BA ’64, MA ’66, PhD ’73, 
professor of political science at Nassau Com- 
munity College in Garden City, N.Y., has been 
named a visiting scholar at Stanford University’s 
Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and 
Peace. Gerson will use the Hoover Institution 
library and archives to write a biography of Felix 
Dzerzhinsky, one of the leading figures of the 
Russian Revolution. 


Mexico-bound on a 1982-83 Fulbright grant, 
Stephen H. Haber, BA ’79, a graduate student at 
UCLA, will research ‘‘Mexico’s Industrializa- 
tion since 1920: Plans, Policies and Growth in a 
Late-Developing Economy.” A Phi Beta Kappa 
graduate of GW, Haber has received a Univer- 
sity of California Travel and Research grant and 
has been a National Defense Foreign Language 
Fellow and a Doherty Fellow. 


John L. Kemple, BA ’63, MA ’68, a specialist in 
international trade and the Far East, has joined 
the Seattle, Wash., real estate firm Bullier & 
Bullier Inc. as manager of international mar- 
keting. Kemple previously served as assistant 
director, international, of the Economic Devel- 
opment Council of Puget Sound, responsible for 
investments from Japan, Korea, Taiwan and 
Norway. 


Marshaling the latest advances in telecommuni- 
cations to broadcast the traditional tenets of 
Catholicism is the role of Wasyl M. Lew Jr., 
MEA ’73, as president and chief executive offi- 
cer of the New York-based Catholic Telecom- 
munications Network of America. The former 
director of operations for Bell & Howell Satellite 
Network in Washington directs CTNA’s effort 
to link Catholic dioceses throughout the nation 
by providing religious programming and internal 
communications services. 


UCLA School of Medicine Assistant Dean 
James R. Klinenberg, MD ’59, received the 1982 
Maimonides Award from Cedars-Sinai Medical 
Center in Los Angeles for his outstanding 
humanitarian work there as director of the 
Department of Medicine. 


Nominations Sought for 
Alumni Service Awards 


Nominations are being accepted for GW Alumni 
Service Awards. The awards, presented each 
spring, recognize alumni who have provided ‘“‘out- 
standing and unusual service” to the university. 
Nominations and supporting materials must 
arrive by Dec. 29 for consideration for the 1983 
awards to: Alumni Service Awards Committee, 
Alumni House, GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
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Retired Rear Adm. Michael Lorenzo, MEA ’66, 
as the new U.S. deputy undersecretary of de- 
fense for international programs and technol- 
ogy, is responsible for all international activities 
in defense research, development and acquisi- 
tion. He serves as the focal point for interna- 
tional cooperative research and development 
efforts related to defense and for the manage- 
ment of activities involving export control, 
munitions, and equipment transfers to foreign 
nations. 


Students at Wake Forest University’s Bowman 
Gray School of Medicine have voted kidney 
research specialist Charles E. McCreight, BS 48, 
MS ’50, PhD °54, associate professor of 
anatomy, their annual Basic Science Teaching 
Excellence Award for 1982. 


The National Science Foundation has awarded 
Lauris A. McKee, BA ’72, research associate at 
Cornell University’s International Population 
Program, a three-year research grant to study 
sex discrimination in child-rearing and how that 
process affects child mortality in Ecuador. After 
two years of field research, which began in Sep- 
tember, she will return to Cornell to write up her 
findings. Additional support for her work has 
come in the form of a Fulbright senior research 
grant. 


Mima S. Nedelcovych, MA °76, a former senior 
associate of MTI International, a McLean, Va., 
consulting firm, has been named Peace Corps 
director in Gabon, West Africa. A naturalized 
U.S. citizen from Belgrade, Yugoslavia, Nedel- 
covych oversees the activities of approximately 
80 volunteers serving in agriculture, rural devel- 
opment, fishery, education and school construc- 
tion programs. 


The new executive director of the Deland (Fla.) 
Museum is archeologist Alexander L. Nyerges, 
MA ’82. He formerly served as an archival assis- 
tant at the Smithsonian Institution’s Museum of 
Natural History. 


James D. O'Neal, BA 53, MA ’58, in April 
received the U.S. Army’s prestigious Meritor- 
ious Civilian Service Award upon his retirement 
as chief of the Army Engineer Topographic 
Laboratories’ Terrain Analysis Center (TAC) at 
Fort Belvoir, Va. O’Neal, who began his federal 
service in 1949 as a cartographer with the U.S. 
Geological Survey, guided the TAC team of 
military and civilian personnel in the Army’s 
production of terrain information since 1975. 


Samuel B. Perlozzo, BSP ’73, a 10-year veteran 
of professional baseball who has played with the 
Minnesota Twins and the San Diego Padres, in 
April was named manager of the New York 
Mets’ minor league club in Little Falls, N.Y. 
A third baseman for the GW Colonials in the 
early ’70s, Perlozzo twice earned Most Valuable 
Player honors. 


Robert G. Perry, BS ’70, formerly special assis- 
tant to the administrator of the U.S. Agriculture 
Department's Office of International Coopera- 
tion and Development as a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Executive Exchange, was 
recently made an honorary member of GW’s 
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Beta Gamma Sigma national business admini- 
stration honor society. Perry, AT&T’s market 
manager before taking leave to work at the 
Agriculture Department, was named national 
account manager in charge of government 
communications upon his return to AT&T in 
September. 


After nearly 13 years with the U.S. Defense 
Communications Agency, where he was most 
recently associate director of technology at 
DCA’s Engineering Center, Maurice J. Raf- 
fensperger, MBA ’69, has joined the Voice of 
America as director of engineering and technical 
operations. Headquartered in Washington, 
VOA is the overseas broadcasting service of the 
U.S. International Communication Agency. 


The founder of GW’s Program Board Video 
Committee, John R. Saler, BA ’80, is morning 
anchor of ‘‘AM Edition, Eyewitness News” at 
WXEX-TV, the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany affiliate in Richmond, Va. 


Thomas L. Steffen, JD ’64, a Las Vegas attorney 
since 1965 and senior partner at Steffen, Simons 
& Vannah, was sworn in April 6 as an associate 
justice of the Nevada Supreme Court. 


William H. Stewart, MBA ’79, founded and is 
president of International Computers and Tech- 
nology Inc. The Dorchester, Mass., firm offers 
products and services in computer-aided design, 
video games, exercise games, financial and edu- 
cational software, graphics, robotics and arti- 
ficial intelligence. 


The District of Columbia Business Association’s 
1982 Educator of the Year, Maggie H. Taylor, 
EdD ’78, is director of the Community Services 
Division in the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development’s Office of Procurement 
and Contracts. She also chairs the GW School of 
Education and Human Development’s annual 
fund effort. 


Irwin W. Tucker, BS ’39, professor of envi- 
ronmental engineering at the University of 
Louisville, serves as president of the National 
Council for Environmental Balance Inc., a 
Louisville, Ky. organization of academic scien- 
tists and engineers committed to solving Amer- 
ica’s environmental and energy problems. 


The Better Business Bureau of Metropolitan 
Washington has named Candace N. Von Salzen, 


MA ’81, vice president for operations. Formerly 
assistant managing director of the bureau, she 
previously had served as editor of Insight, a 
publication of the National Council of Better 
Business Bureau’s Philanthropic Advisory Ser- 
vice. 


For his pioneering work in vitamin B-12, protein 
biosynthesis and gene expression, Herbert 
Weissbach, MS ’55, PhD ’57, has been elected to 
the National Academy of Sciences. Associate di- 
rector of the Roche Institute Molecular Biology 
in Nutley, N.J., he also heads the institute’s 
biochemistry department. 


Wayne M. Wheatley, MEA ’81, and his wife 
Jennifer have established Commonwealth 
Scholarship Research Service, a Chesapeake, 
Va., college organization that assists college stu- 
dents in locating financial aid. 


Recently elected a vice president of General Elec- 
tric Company, Thomas L. Williams, MEA ’59, 
was also appointed general manager of the GE 
Lighting Business Group’s Lighting Systems 
Products Division in Cleveland, Ohio. Williams 
joined GE in 1956 and, until his recent elevation, 
served as general manager of the Lighting Sys- 
tems Department in Hendersonville, N.C. 
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GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


A new academic year has begun, and with it 
comes the excitement of learning, renewing 
acquaintances, making new friends and be- 
coming, through these experiences, an integral 
part of the George Washington University 
community. Toward these goals the General 
Alumni Association encourages alumni to par- 
ticipate in the enriching activities and programs 
offered this fall and winter. Should you have 
questions concerning these programs or sug- 
gestions for new ones, please contact us at 
Alumni House, George Washington Univer- 
sity, 714 21st St., NW, Washington, D.C. 
20052, (202) 676-6435. 


Nancy Broyhill Dudley, BA ’65 
President 
General Alumni Association 


Sandra H. Lear, BA ’76 
Director 
Alumni Relations Office 


On-Campus Events 


November 20—‘‘New Directions 1982” 

Dr. George W. Johnson, president of George 
Mason University, will deliver the Harry 
Grubb Detwiler Memorial Address during the 
«New Directions VII—1982’’ conference, 
sponsored jointly by GW’s Education Alumni 
Association and the School of Education and 
Human Development, in Building C, 2201 G 
St., N.W., 8 a.m. $2 per person. His topic: 
“American Education—A Continuing Success 
Story.’’ Conference runs until 2 p.m. Open to 
alumni, students, faculty, staff, friends. For 
more information: 676-6160. 


December 1—First Wednesday Lecture 

Dr. Hugh L. LeBlanc, professor of political 
science and public affairs, speaks on ‘‘How to 
Interpret Midterm Election Verdicts,” in the 
Marvin Center, rooms 402-406, 800 21st St., 
NW, 8 p.m. Free. To ensure seating, call 
Alumni Relations, 676-6435, at least one day 
before the lecture. Dinner is available, starting 
at 6:30 p.m., by making reservations directly 
with the GWU Club on the third floor of the 
center, 676-6610. 


December 2—Opening Night Reception 
Alumni attending the opening night presenta- 
tion of ‘‘The Masters’ Theses,” performances 
by GW Master of Fine Arts drama candidates, 
are invited to join the cast, crew and drama 
faculty at a reception in the Marvin Center 
first floor cafeteria following the 8 p.m. 
performance in the Dorothy Betts Marvin 
Theater. Ticket information and reception 
reservations: 676-6178. 


December 3—Washington SGBA Alumni 
Breakfast 

Joji Arai, manager of the Japan Production 
Center’s U.S. Office, and Chris Waldo, 
executive assistant to the president of SONY 
America, will discuss ‘‘Japanese versus U.S. 
Productivity” at the GWU Club, Marvin 
Center, third floor, 800 21st St., NW, 8-10 
a.m. Breakfast meeting sponsored by the 
SGBA Alumni Association’s Washington 
chapter. For details and reservations, call 

J. Wendall Crain, director, SGBA Alumni 
Relations, 676-7423. 


February 22—Opening Night Reception 
Alumni attending the opening night perform- 
ance of Agatha Christie’s The Mousetrap 

are invited to join the cast, crew and drama 
faculty at a reception in the Marvin Center 
first floor cafeteria following the 8 p.m. 
performance in the Dorothy Betts Marvin 
Theater. Ticket information and reception 
reservations: 676-6178. 


Off-Campus Events 


November 20—Tennis Tournament 

The Saturday evening tourney, sponsored by 
Alumni Relations, will be administered by the 
GW men’s and women’s tennis teams. Alum- 
ni, students, faculty and staff are invited to 
participate, but are forewarned that in- 
termediate and advanced levels of play may 
dominate the competition at Arlington Y Ten- 
nis and Squash Club, 3400 N. 13th St., Arl- 
ington, Va., 8 p.m.-midnight. $5 entry fee in- 
cludes parking, food, beverages, prizes, use of 
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locker rooms, whirlpool and steam rooms. In- 
formation and reservation form: 676-6435. 


December 4—Tracing Our Heritage in 
Longwood Gardens, Pa. 

En route to historic Longwood Gardens, 
alumni will visit the Brandywine River 
Museum, known for its collection of Wyeth 
paintings and special holiday season exhibits. 
Upon arriving at Longwood, a luncheon 
awaits participants at Chadds Ford Inn, built 
in 1707, which will be followed by an after- 
noon among the flowers and shrubs in Long- 
wood’s glass pavilions. Before returning to 
D.C., alumni will visit Phillips Mushroom 
Place at Kennett Square. Tour bus departs 
GW from the corner of 22nd and H streets, 
next to James Madison Hall, at 8 a.m. and 
returns after 6 p.m. The $39 fee includes trans- 
portation, lunch, admission and guide. Par- 
ticipation is limited, so make reservations by 
December 1. 


December 27-January 10—Alumni Tour 
Soviet Union 

During this 14-day tour, alumni will visit 

the Kremlin and Red Square, the Hermitage in 
Leningrad, Tamerlane’s tomb in Samarkand 
and other places with a knowledgeable tour 
leader. Included are three theater evenings and 
a special New Year’s Eve gala dinner. Cost is 
approximately $1,700 per person, which in- 
cludes roundtrip air transportation on schedul- 
ed airlines (no charter flights, no delays), first- 
class or deluxe hotel accommodations, all 
meals, tours and gratuities. For tour brochure, 
call the alumni travel coordinator, 676-6435. 


May 20-June 6, 1983—Alumni Tour China 
Have you ever wanted to tour the People’s 
Republic of China? Now you can through 
GW’s Alumni Tour Program. On this trip 
you’ll see Beijing (Peking), Xian, Shanghai, 
Fuzhou and Xiamen, including Tokyo, Japan, 
at the beginning of the trip and two days in 
Hong Kong at the trip’s end. Cost is approx- 
imately $3,500, including roundtrip air fare, 
hotel accommodations (double occupancy) and 
all meals. For more information, call the alum- 
ni travel coordinator, 676-6435. 
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Alumni Authors 


Harold Adams, LLB ’60, Legend of Chin- 
coteague Coloring Book. ‘‘Kids of all ages” are 
encouraged to crayon the drawings of pirates, 
ghosts, evil and virtuous men, and return the 
drawings to the publisher for a chance to win 
$1,000 in prizes. The coloring book is adapted 
from Adams’ historical novel, Legend of Chin- 
coteague, The Beautiful Land Across the Water. 
Bigkid Enterprises Ltd., Saluda, Va., 1982. 


Yayoi Kabe Arai, MAE ’67, Analysis of High 
School Dropouts in Japan and the United 
States, a booklet in Japanese. Self-published, 
Tokyo, Japan, 1982. Arai is an instructor of 
education at Tokyo’s Shukutoku Junior Col- 


lege. 


Robert G. Black, BA ’63, Nutrition of Finches 
and Other Cage Birds. Self-published, Franklin, 
N.C., 1981. 


GW Professor of Education Marcella B. Bren- 
ner, EdD ’62, and E. James Lieberman, GW 
associate clinical professor of psychiatry and 
behavioral sciences, /nterview Art & Skill. A 
guide for conducting effective interviews, with 
examples from school, clinic and court situa- 
tions. Irving Publishers Inc., New York, N. Y., 
1981. 


Sheldon M. Bustow, MHC ’74, and Henri 
Deutsch, Developmental Disabilities: A Train- 
ing Guide. CBI Inc., Boston, Mass., 1982. 


Charles W. Griffin Jr., BCE ’49, Manual of 
Built-up Roof Systems. Includes up-to-date in- 
formation on roofing technology, failure analy- 
sis and new membrane materials. McGraw-Hill, 
New York, N.Y., 1982. 


W. B. Hayler, MA ’64, ed., American Merchant 
Seaman’s Manual (6th edition), a guide for 
aspiring mariners in the proper handling, work- 
ing and navigating of ships. Cornell Maritime 
Press, Centerville, Md., 1981. 


George Washington Nordham, BA ’49, George 
Washington: A Concise Biography, McClain 
Publishing Co., Parson’s W.Va., 1982, and 
George Washington and Money, University 


Press of America Inc., Washington, D.C., 1982. 
Two more books published by Nordham, a New 
Jersey legal editor, this year in observance of 
the 250th anniversary of his—and his alma 
mater’s—namesake’s birthday (see GWTimes, 
Jan/Feb ’82). 


Maureen Root Mylander, BA ’49, The Great 
Stomach Book: How Your Digestion Works and 
What to Do When It Doesn’t, a practical, 
though sometimes humorous, guide. Ticknor & 
Fields, New Haven, Conn.,1982 


Betty Switkes, BA °48, Senior-Cize, a com- 
prehensive, illustrated book for senior citizens, 
featuring examples of exercises performed while 
seated. Senior-Cize, Washington, D.C., 1982. 


Manning G. Warren III, JD ’73, The Southeast 
Litigation Guide, a 17-volume set covering the 
legal procedures applicable to civil trials in 
Alabama, Georgia and Florida. Matthew Ben- 
der & Co., San Francisco, Calif., 1982. 


William G. Williams, BA ’63, MAE ’71, and 
former associate director, GW Office of Student 
Financial Aid, Money-Making Meetings. Ex- 
plains 97 ways to market your knowledge in the 
multi-million dollar workshop and seminar in- 
dustry. Share Publishing Co., Annapolis, Md., 
1982. 
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William Williams 


In Memoriam 


Phyllis O. Alexander, BAE ’66, McLean 


William W. Anderson, BA ’55, New 
Carrollton, Md. 


Katharine K. Bardwell, BAE ’44, October 
1981, Bethesda 


John K. Boles Jr., MA ’63, Harker Heights, 
Texas 

Austin J. Bonis, MA ’52, PhD ’59, Rochester, 
N.Y. 

James Bowling Jr., BA ’66, March 9, 
Washington 

Frank H. Bronaugh, BEE ’31, LLB ’35, 
March 2 


Nanetta C. Burleson, MA ’63, March 30, 
Bryan, Texas 


Frankie W. Butts, MAE ’42, Washington 


Wong Chuck, BA ’52, March 28, San 
Francisco 


Joseph Clorety, BA ’42, Feb. 27, Bethesda 


Edmund W. Dreyfuss, BA ’35, July 9, 
Washington 

Expressions of sympathy for the renowned 
District of Columbia architect may be in the 
form of contributions to the Edmund W. 
Dreyfuss Student Loan Fund in the School of 
Government and Business Administration’s 
Department of Urban and Regional Planning, 
c/o Development Office, Library 701, GWU, 
Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Patricia N. Edmondson, MAE ’79, Nov. 3, 
1981, Hollywood, Md. 


Paul A. Edwards, MA ’58, March, Arden 
Hills, Minn. 


Karl F. Eickemeyer, MBA ’60, Biloxi, Miss. 


Richard L. Feldman, BA ’22, February, 
Panama City, Fla. 


Janice E. Filler, MBA ’77, Washington 


Leota Soars Finney, BS ’25, April 16, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


Paul J. Foley, BA ’42, Annandale, Va. 


Tom Frydell, BA ’28, Jan. 5, Troy, Ohio 
Frank E. Gevurtz, BA ’32, Boca Raton, Fla. 
Rose L. Goldsmith, BA ’27, Arlington 


Morris G. Goldstein, Phar. ’15, March 14, 
Washington 


Gaines H. Gough, BA 34, March 4, 
Washington 

Raymond J. Hebda, BS ’80, Jan. 9, Silver 
Spring 

Henry J. Hughes, MSB ’66, Alexandria 
Walter W. Jacobs, MA ’40, PhD ’51, January, 
Washington 

Allen F. Kingman, BA ’44, MD ’47, Feb. 19, 
San Antonio 

Irvin G. Knaebel, BA ’48, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Elbert H. Malaier, BA ’50, Dec. 24, Houston 
Doris M. McNeil, BA ’48, Washington 

Clyde C. McPherson, BS ’70, Norfolk, Va. 
Jimmie L. Miller, MAE ’64, Vienna, Va. 

Sally H. Moravitz, MAE ’73, Falls Church, Va. 


Beatrice C. Morlan, NUR ’31, Dec. 27, 
Bethesda 


Bruce Nolan, MSA ’74, Feb. 24, Virginia 
Beach 


Herbert Northcutt, BS ’69, February 9, 
Konehe, Hawaii 


Archie L. Oram, BA ’41, Heber Springs, Ark. 


Lillian C. Parham, MAE ’39, March 31, 
Washington 


Elmer W. Parrish, BS ’35, San Antonio 
Lella W. Patch, BA ’21, March 2, Washington 
Harvey I. Payne, MSA ’72, Hagerstown, Md. 


Gaynor Pearson, BAE ’37, MAE ’38, 
Higganum, Conn. 


Sven G. Radhe, BA ’48, March 15, Howard 
Co., Md. 


Aaron Riskin, BS ’53, Bethesda 
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Alumni Artists 
A major George Washington University exhibit, 
the first annual Art Alumni Invitational Exhibi- 
tion, held Sept. 15 through Oct. 15 in GW’s 


Dimock Gallery, featured works by 41 artists 
holding GW art degrees (see page 6). 


Ellen Fitzgerald, MFA ’81, formerly an artist for 
the Woodbridge, Va.-based Running Times 
magazine, is now its art director. 


A program specialist for the National Endow- 
ment of the Arts’ Media Arts Program, Maria 
Goodwin, MFA 74, also freelances for the 
Smithsonian Institution, photographing their 
exhibitions for slide shows. 


Nancy Klotz, MFA ’77, has made the central 
focus of her interpretive artwork the power of 
television and its place in society. A number of 
her paintings in mixed media on this subject are 
on permanent exhibit at Pepite Gallery in Port- 
au-Prince, Haiti. In April and May, her work 
was featured in a one-artist show at Olshonsky 
Gallery in Washington, and a series of her paint- 
ings were most recently exhibited at the Prince 
George’s Community College Marlboro Gallery 
in August and September. 


The 1982 Who’s Who in American Art includes 
Mary Nash, BA ’73, whose painting, ‘‘Omicrom 
Studio, the MacDowell Colony,’’ was recently 
purchased by the Washington State Arts Com- 
mission for its permanent collection> Nash is 


scheduled to have one of her paintings repro- 
duced in a 1983 calendar featuring the work of 
35 women artists to be published by Bo Tree 
Publications, San Francisco, as well as in the 
forthcoming Whole Birth Catalog, published by 
the Crossing Press, Trumansburg, N.Y. 


“The Excommunication of the Wolfman’’ and 
“The Stain that Rains in Maine,” two mixed 
media oil paintings by Wayne Paige, MFA ’71, 
were part of the recent Chicago International 
Art Fair. A drafting teacher at the Maryland 
Drafting Institute in Langley Park, Paige had 
a one-artist show, ‘‘Small Rages,” at Washing- 
ton’s Gallery K in February. 


Collages by Lucy W. Pirtle, MFA ’80, were 
exhibited at Washington’s Montrose Gallery 
during March and April. 


Assistant professor of printmaking at Wash- 
ington’s Corcoran School of Art, Krystyna 
Swiecicki, MA ’72, exhibited her works at 
Washington’s Michelson Gallery in July and 
August. She currently works in a studio at the 
Torpedo Factory, an Alexandria, Va., art 
center. 


Judith Zilezer, BA ’69, MA ’71, coordinated 
the April 19-June 27 “De Stijl: Visions of 
Utopia” show at the Smithsonian Institution’s 
Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, 
where she serves as historian/curator. 


Hail to the Joint Chiefs 


Who runs the military? In June, when this 
photo was taken at the Pentagon, four GW 
graduates were on the five-member Joint 
Chiefs of Staff: from left to right, Gen. 
Charles A. Gabriel, MEA ’64, chief of staff, 
U.S. Air Force; Gen. John W. Vessey Jr., 
MSB ’65, chairman of the Joint Chiefs; Adm. 
Thomas B. Hayward, MSB ’67, chief, U.S. 
Naval Operations; and Gen. Edward C. 


Meyer, MSIA ’67, chief of staff, U.S. Army. 
Both Hayward, who retired from the Navy this 
summer, and Meyer are recipients of the GW 
Alumni Achievement Award. In addition, 

Maj. Gen. Jerome F. O’Malley, MSB ’65, 
took over Vessey’s old job as the army’s vice 
chief of staff. And another GW alumnus, Rear 
Adm. Sylvester R. Foley, MSIA ’68, is 
commander-in-chief of the Pacific Fleet. 


TWAT 


R. Misch Scholarship Fund for Working 
Women, Development Office, Library 701, 
GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052. The fund will 
be used to help women graduate students. 


Louise Reed, retired service worker, Physical 
Plant Department, Jan. 20, Greenbelt, Md. 


Daniel Garris, service worker, Physical Plant 


Bernard B. Sapp, MA ’66, March 1, Ft. Bliss, Charles E. Tron, BA 51, Stow, Ohio 
Department, July 20, Washington 


T 
ps Kay E. Turley, MAE ’70, Annandale, Va. 


Edward L. Scheufler, BA ’22, LLB ’24, March F 
31, Kansas City, Mo. Lauren P. Tuttle Jr., MAE ’69, Nov. 29, 1981, 
Herndon, Va. 


N . , . 
orman R. Schlicher, MA ’63, Dunedin, Fla. John R. Wadleigh, BA *57, MD ’S9, Pinetop, 


Harold D. Gates, retired manager of plant 
operations, July 1, Silver Spring 


Pearl B. Holly, former assistant clinical 
professor of psychiatry and behavioral 


oik- 


Robert Schweitzer, BA ’48, Louisville, Ky. Ariz. sciences, Jule 2, Sante Fe, NM dwat 
; \ 3 ’ , 9 INNE Arno , former research professor of ; 
Edythe L. Skelton, BA ’34, March 16, Weyers Eugene J. Wooden, BA °37, MA 39, Chester Lewis, retired service worker, Physical chemistry, May 17, Washington h i 
Cave, Va. Washington 
Plant Department, July 25, Cheverly, Md. e 
Tai. Smith. BA "60, Silva Gueia Leon Yochelson, former professor and 
- Smith, oI pring Mary Miller, service worker, Physical Plant chairman, Department of Psychiatry and A 
Marian R. Sorenson, AA ’51, Jan. 21, Palm Faculty/Staff Deaths Department, March 3, Washington Behavioral Sciences, June 22, Washington 7 
The family suggests expressions of sympathy 


Harbor, Fla. 
Lauren R. Taylor, BA ’80, Washington 


George F. Titrington Jr., BCE ’50, Feb. 26, 
Gaithersburg, Md. 


Eberhard G. Trams, PhD ’54, Chevy Chase 
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Richard L. Dabney, PhD ’71, former 
instructor in English, author, longtime 
Washingtonian magazine contributing editor, 
Nov. 16, Arlington 


be in the form of contributions to the Leon 
Yochelson Chair of Psychiatry and Behavioral __ 
Sciences, Department of Psychiatry and 
Behavioral Sciences, School of Medicine and 
Health Sciences, GWU, Washington, D.C. 
20037 (see page 5). 5 


Marion R. Misch, MA ’71, PhD ’75, former 
deputy director of the Behavioral Studies 
Group, Program of Policy Studies in Science 
and Technology, May 13, Washington 
Expressions of sympathy may be in 


Delores Fitzgerald, service worker, Physical 
the form of contributions to the Dr. Marion 


Plant Department, July 3, Washington 
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Culture 


NOVEMBER 


GW Program Board 
Shows films 
throughout the 
school year. Open 
to the public. 
Schedule: 676-7312 


Through Nov. 28 
“Lilien...The 
Making of a 
Portrait,” portrait 
works by students 
of Clarice R. Smith, 
GW assistant 
professorial lecturer 
in art, Third Floor 
Gallery, Cloyd H. 
Marvin Center, 
Monday through 
Saturday, 7 am- 
midnight; Sunday, 
9 am-midnight 


Through Nov. 30 
“Pottery by Claudia 
Dunaway,” 


utilitarian pieces 
and raku designs 
shaped into masks 
by the former GW 
art student, Gelman 
Library, 1st floor 
window and lobby, 
Monday-Friday, 
8:30 am-10 pm; 
Saturday, 10 am-6 
pm; Sunday 12 
pm-10 pm. 
Information: 
676-6378 


Dunaway’s 
Pottery 


18-Dec, 10 
Annual Student 
Show,” works 
by GW students in a 
Variety of media, 
Dimock Gallery, 
Monday through 
Friday, 10 am-5 pm. 
ng reception: 
November i7 
5-7 pm 


19-20 

GW Student Faculty 
Dance Concert, 
including a new 
work by guest artist 
Marta Renzi, 
Marvin Theater, 8 
pm, $4 general 
admission, $3 
students and senior 
citizens. 
Information: 
676-6577 


19 

“Star Wars,” the 
blockbuster movie, 
sponsored by GW 
Program Board, 
Lisner Auditorium, 
8 and 10:30 pm. 
Information: 
676-7312 


21 

Music Department’s 
Master’s Voice 
Recital, Brenda 
Kayne, soprano, 
Marvin Theater, 
3:30 pm, free. 
Information: 
676-6245 


22 

Faculty Trio 
Concert: George 
Steiner, violin; 
Robert Parris, 
piano; Keith 
Fleming, cello; 
Marvin Theater, 
8:30 pm, free. 
Information: 
676-6245 


DECEMBER 


Through Jan. 31 
Illustrations of 
Russian and Yiddish 
literature, abstract 
paintings and 
collaborative 

pieces by GW 
undergraduate 
Reeve Schlanker 
and his wife 

Diane Mizrahi, 
Gelman Library, Ist 
floor window and 
lobby. Information: 
676-6378 


2-4 

GW Drama 
Department 
Master’s Thesis 
Shows, Marvin 
Theater, 8 pm, $5 
general admission, 
$2.50 students and 
senior citizens. 
Information: 
676-6178 


7 
GW Glee Club 
Concert, Marvin 
Theater, 8 pm, free 


10 

Music Department 
Master’s Voice 
Recital, Debby 
Wenner-Wittrup, 
alto, Marvin 
Theater, 8:30 pm, 
free 


15-Jan. 28 

“The Fine Art 

of Private 
Commissions,” an 
exhibition of 17 
artists with works in 
wood, glass, metal, 
ceramics and mixed 
media that explore 
the relationship 
between designer/ 
artist and collector, 
Dimock Gallery, 
Monday-Friday, 

10 am-5 pm. Special 
hours: December 
18, 10 am-1 pm, 
and January 22, 

10 am-4 pm 


Student and Alumni 
Career Services, 
located in the 
Academic Center, 
801 22nd St., 

Suite T509, offers 
frequent workshops 
in resume 
preparation, 
interviewing skills 
and other job- 
hunting techniques. 
Call 676-6495 for 


exact dates and times. 


The GW Counseling 
Center offers 
“Personal 
Development 
Series,” a variety 

of courses to help 
people find out 
more about 
themselves and learn 
skills for academic 
and personal 
success. Open to 
alumni on a space- 
available basis. 
Information and 
catalog: 676-6550 


The Center for 
Continuing 
Education in 
Washington 


(CCEW) offers a 
variety of special 
seminars, test review 
courses and 
certificate 
programs. 
Information and 
catalog: 676-7036 


GW Reading Center 
offers diagnostic 
services, tutoring 
and special 
programs—in 
addition to its 
regular course 
offerings for 
children, 
adolescents and 
adults. Information: 
676-6286 


Century France,”’ 
free lecture by 
Princeton University 
Professor of History 
Natalie Z. Davis, 
sponsored by GW 
Women’s Studies 
and History 
Departments, 
Marvin Center, 

4 pm. Information: 
676-6796 


DECEMBER 


a» 


“Design for 
Writers/Editors,”” 
led by Jane 
D’Alelio, president, 
Ice House Graphics, 
CCEW Publication 
Specialist Program, 
$75, 9 am-4 pm. 
Information: 
676-7273 


JANUARY 


20 

“Symposium on 
Artists’ 
Commissions,” 
sponsored by 
Dimock Gallery, 
Marvin Theater, 
7:30-10 pm, free. 
Information: 
676-7091 


‘i 


Information: Law 
Alumni Office, 
676-6420 


JANUARY 


7 
GW Law 
Association 
reception, 
Association of 
American Law 
Schools Annual 
Meeting, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


15 

GW Law 
Association 
luncheon, Maryland 
State Bar 
Association Mid- 
year Meeting 


14 

GW Law 
Association 
breakfast, State Bar 
Association of 
Georgia Mid-year 
Meeting, Atlanta 


Medically 
Speaking 

GW Medical Center 
faculty frequently 
discuss various 
health topics on 
“Health File,” a 
special segment of 
Washington’s 
Channel 9 
WDVM-TV news, 
Monday, 
Wednesday and 
Friday, noon and 
5:30 pm. 
Information: 
676-3415 


GW Office of 
Continuing Medical 
Education (CME) 
offers seminars to 
medical alumni and 
others. Information: 
676-4285 


Sports 


Information: Men 
(M) 676-6654 
Women (W) 
676-6751 


NOVEMBER 


20 

Crew (M) (W) at 
Frostbite Regatta, 
Philadelphia, 9 am 


Basketball (M) 
Buff & Blue, Smith 
Center, 1 pm 


21 

Crew (M) (W) Bill 
Braxton Regatta, 
Philadelphia, 9 am 


23 

Wrestling (M) at 
Howard with Johns 
Hopkins, 3 pm 


Basketball (W) at 
Richmond, 7:30 pm 


27 

Wrestling (M) at 
Princeton with 
Allegheny and 
Montclair St., 
noon 


Basketball (W) 
Loyola, Smith 
Center, 2 pm 


Basketball (M) 
Towson St., Smith 
Center, 8 pm 


30 

Basketball (W) 
Virginia, Smith 
Center, 7:30 pm 


Basketball (M) 
Temple, Smith 
Center, 9 pm 


DECEMBER 


1 

Swimming (M) (W) 
at Georgetown, 

7 pm 


2 

Basketball (M) St. 
Peter’s, at the 
Meadowlands, N.J., 
7 pm 


Wrestling (M) 
Montgomery 
College JV, Smith 
Center, 7 pm 


3-5 

Basketball (W) GW 
Invitational with 
Princeton, James 
Madison, Wagner, 
Long Island and St. 
Joseph’s, Smith 
Center 


4 

Wrestling (M) at 
Rutgers-Camden 
Tournament, 
10:30 am 


Swimming (M) 
William & Mary, 
Smith Center, 11 am 


Basketball (M) 
Bowie State, Smith 
Center, 8 pm 


~ 
Wrestling (M) at 
American, 7 pm 


8 

Basketball (W) at 
Mount St. Mary’s, 
7:30 pm 


Basketball (M) 
Howard, Smith 
Center, 8 pm 


9 

Gymnastics (W) 
Georgetown and 
Wilson, Smith 
Center, 7 pm 


10 

Swimming (M) West 
Va., Smith Center, 
3 pm 


Swimming/Diving 
(W) Towson State, 
Smith Center, 6 pm 


Basketball (W) 
Queens, Smith 
Center, 7:30 pm 


12 

Basketball (W) 
Boston U., Smith 
Center, 2 pm 


18 

Basketball (M) 
American, Smith 
Center, 8 pm 


20 

Basketball (W) 
Fairleigh Dickinson, 
Smith Center, 

7:30 pm 


29-30 

Basketball (M) at 
Shawmut Worcester 
(Mass.) County 
Classic 


JANUARY 


4 
Basketball (M) at 
Penn State, 8:10 pm 


6 
Basketball (W) at 
Howard, 7:30 pm 


7-8 
Basketball (M) at 


Juice Bowl 
Tournament, 
Lakeland, Fla. 


7 
Gymnastics (W) at 
Princeton, 7 pm 


9 
Gymnastics (W) at 
Trenton State, 1 pm 


10 

Basketball (W) 
Hofstra, Smith 
Center, 5 pm 


11 

Gymnastics (W) at 
University of 
Pennsylvania, 4 pm 


Wrestling (M) 
at VMI 


12 

Swimming (M) 
Towson State, 
Smith Center, 4 pm 


Basketball (M) at 
St. Bonaventure, 
7:30 pm 


Basketball (W) 
Navy, Smith Center, 
7:30 pm 


15 

Wrestling (M) 
Liberty Baptist & 
Fairleigh Dickinson, 
Smith Center, 

11:30 am 


Basketball (M) 
Temple, at the 
Palestra, 9 pm 


16 
Swimming (M) at 
Maryland, 1 pm 


17 

Basketball (W) 
George Mason, 
Smith Center, 
7:30 pm 


19 

Swimming (M) 
American, Smith 
Center, 7 pm 


Wrestling (M) 
Frederick 
Community College 
JV, Smith Center, 

7 pm 


20 

Basketball (M) Holy 
Cross, Smith 
Center, 8 pm 


nt 
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America first learned that nuclear 
fission was possible from a telegram 
read at George Washington Univer- 
sity in 1939. The historic event is 
marked by a sign—being viewed by 
students Fred Smithwick and Shirley 
Summers in this 1955 photo—in the 
second floor lobby of Hall of Gov- 
ernment. Public concern over the 
destructive ramifications of nuclear 
fission has never been greater than in 
1982 (see story on page 8). 
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